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Editorial 


THE papers which we give in this issue showing the 
progress of the work in different parts of China are not only 
encouraging but inspiring. Especially in Man- 

“an edly churia, where the government has worked under 
great pressure on account of the presence of two 

rival nations, have the developments been remarkable from a 
political point of view. Every weakness on the part of China 
is made a pretext for encroachment or interference on the part 
of Russia or Japan. When we consider the difficulties China 
‘has had to contend with in the way of obtaining suitable in- 
structors for such a multitude of pupils as she has had to deal 
with, the advance made in the city of Moukden, as recorded by 
Mr. Inglis, is simply wonderful. And if one journeys as far 
west and ‘south as Szechuen and Kweichow he finds there re- 
markable proofs of the change which is coming rapidly over 
all of China. And as to mission work; if one were to take his 
stand at the beginning of this decade and try to look down the 
ten following years, the most fervid imagination would not have 
dared to picture the advances and triumphs which have been 
actually achieved, Boxerism left a pall over the whole land, 
but one which was speedily lifted, and the decade which 
preceded this could not compare in its achievements with those 
of the present. And one of the most encouraging signs of the 
times is the fact that the missionaries are beginning to realize 
the necessity of combining their forces and co-ordinating their 
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efforts; mission Boards are coming together to talk over 
matters of common interest in a way that was not thought of a 
decade ago; and a real science of missions is being talked of, 
even if not yet brought into practice. So that one can but 
ask, If the past ten years have wrought so much more than 
was expected, what may we not hope for in the decade to 
come? With God it is always ‘‘some better thing”, and it 
will be in accordance with His Word and His Will if we expect 
still greater and better things. . 


WHATEVER the secret or open attitude of the Chinese 
towards the foreigner, or their lack of understanding of 
the spiritual treasures he offers, as a nation. they 
are sufficiently astute to welcome and assimi- 
late whatever material benefits he brings. Their 
prejudices do not blind their business sense. National pride 
does not prevent them from seeing the advantages of electric 
light plants and municipal systems of water supply, as 
the presence of such plants here and there proves. Even in 
out of the way places one comes across attempts to apply the 
simpler laws of sanitation. The science of forestry is receiving 
thoughtful attention ; though the application of its principles 
must be carried out on such a vast scale that an onlooker is 
staggered at the task. Modes of travel have changed and with 
them have come attempts at good roads. We remember how 
a visit to a large Agricultural College in Canton, with its 
partially developed plant, and foreign implements kept to be 
looked at only, brought home to us the fact that what other 
nations can do, China also can and will do. ‘The evidences of 
the development of China’s own vast untouched resources meet 
the watchful eye on all sides. 


{MMaterial 
Progress. 


* * * 


INROADS have been made into the ancient social structure 
of China. While the Chinese lack the patriotic fire of the 
Japanese, yet a living national consciousness 
has appeared. Back of this is dimly seen a 
national conscience which has already driven far back the great 
curse of China—opium, and has made determined attacks upon 
another national evil—gambling. A new day has dawned for 
women which has shown them their own possibilities and has 
started them towards attaining them. In the ports where 
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Eastern and Western life mingle most freely one can see 
evidences of a pulling away from old customs that suffer in the 
light of Occidental social codes. There is seen a desire to take 
over those things which do not too much tend to alter Chinese 
characteristics, as when it is decided to cut off the queue but 
retain the national costume ; an exceedingly wise reservation. 
In social intercourse, whether diplomatic or private; there is a 
recognition of the worth of all peoples that redounds in making 
the Chinese freer in their attitude towards the members of 
other nations and wins for them higher social regard. The 
greater freedom of intercourse, due to changed modes of inter- 
communication, is slowly developing a mode of speech that in 
its make-up suggests a range wider that that of any of the 
many existing dialects. To sum up, we must say that the 
foundation of a new social structure has appeared. 


* *. 


WHILE all that has been contributed by the West to pro- 
gress in China has not come through the missionary, yet we are 
Seietenat |Ocoerces. justified in saying that without the zeal of 

the missionary for the propagation of spirit- 
ual benefits the open doors which have let in Occidental 
civilization would be still largely shut. For that reason we 
rejoice in the great progress in matters concerning the higher 
welfare of humanity—a progress which can be seen without the 
appointment of a special commission to investigate. Student 
Conferences are now being conducted in various parts of the 
country in which Chinese leadership is the most encouraging 
fact. - We no longer need to grieve overmuch over the limita- 
tions in evangelistic work done by foreign missionaries, for the 
churches in China now have their strong men who are stirring 
the dry bones ; men who can walk free from the things that 
hedge about the missionary. The art of conducting great 
evangelistic campaigns has been learned and is being utilized. . 
Within a few years has come into existence the Evangelistic 
Association of China wherein one can spell out the letters of 
yet greater progress. The last decade has seen most of these 
steps forward in spiritual leadership. The great problem for 
the foreign missionary now is to use what he has to give in the 
way of help, so as to make it count for most, without getting in 
the way of those Chinese leaders who are also feeling the 
burden of responsibility for the work. 
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As wise men it behooves us not to shut our eyes to the 
tares—imixed with this wheat of progress. There are some 
phases of the changes going on in China we wish 
we did not have. As, for instance, a weakening 
of that sense of business integrity which marked 
the dealings of Chinese merchants with foreigners a decade or 
so ago. It may have been due in part to ‘‘face’’, yet neverthe- 
less it made the word of a Chinese merchant his bond. Now, 
‘as a result of contact with representatives of ‘‘high finance” 
it is not rare to’ hear of cases where even written agreements 
are easily broken. For this the users of unchristian business 
methods must answer. Again the views of the men who bask 
in the light of Christianity and yet seek to prove it darkness— 
the atheists and infidels—are spreading. ‘They are making them- 
selves felt and furnish a tremendous problem for those who 
desire China to be more than a pancake turned over merely to 
burn again on the other side. ‘Then, too, China has stood for 
the arts of peace ; she is learning from the West the arts of 
war. She may want to practice what she learns. ‘Thus, with 
the things that her friends want her to learn, are coming the 
things that true Christianity stands against all over the world, 
but which are sometimes charged up against it. Which will 
win out? ‘The growth of the undesirable or the progress of 
the good? God anda united Christian army can answer that 
in the right way ! 

* 

Bur let us remember that up to this point, what has been 
doue outside of the missionary propaganda has been mainly 
attempts to grasp ideals, which are not in every 
case clearly seen. ‘The recognition of this fact 
_ need bring with it no discouragement, for ideals 
never die! China, as a nation, has entered upon the day of 
the open mind. The Chinese Press, while tending at times to 
the sensational, is yet disseminating information eagerly 
sought. ‘The ideals of independence, representative govern- 
ment, and national prestige will yet burst the chrysalis of 
reactionism. The recent attitude of the Chinese Government 
towards Chinese sufferers from the Revolution in Mexico, means 
a new ideal of national solidarity and governmental responsibi- 
lity. We have helped to give China these ideals. It is our 
privilege and reward to see them work! ‘The decade just past 
has brought some changes in the relation of missionary iustitu- 
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tions to Chinese institutions; it has not lessened their power 
and influence. In matters spiritual the missionary must help ; 
in matters educational the missions must set up institutions 
that will be models without being rivals. God has used us to 
plant his ideals! Let us depend on Him to work them out ! 

* 

THE most notable topic during the past week, all the 
world over, has been the Curonation of King George and Queen 
Mary of Great Britain. All round the coast line 
of China, and far into the interior, British 
subjects have celebrated the event in a thorough 
manner, and members of other nations have entered heartily 
and sympathetically into the various functions. In the service 
held in Peking, conducted by Bishop Scott, Prince Tsai Hsun 
represented the Emperor, whilst among the others present were 
Prince Tsai ‘Tao, Prince Yu Lang, Prince Pu Lun, T. E. Na 
Tung and Hsti Shih Chang. Among the humbler but none 
the less important meetings were the intercession services in 
Shanghai and other centres where the religious side of the 
Coronation was emphasized and special prayer offered on behalf 
of the King and Queen as well as for the whole British Empire. 

We are glad to note that among those receiving Corona- 
tion honours Dr. Dugald Christie has been made a Companion 
of the Order of St. Michael and St. George. We heartily 
congratulate Dr. Christie on this honour, which reminds us 
of his splendid record of service, including heroic labours in 
war and plague times, and a Chiristlike devotion to the uplift 
and healing of the poor and suffering, in the exercise of which 
he has earned the sympathy and respect of the official and 
non-official classes in a unique manner. 

* * 

WE shall probably have to wait some time before know- 
ing what is the actual population of China, but the latest 
estimated number of inhabitants, as given in 
the Imperial Maritime Customs statistics, is 
438,425,000, which is somewhat more than the 
proverbial ‘‘four hundred millions’’. One can but wonder, 
however, how much dependence can be placed on these figures, 
especially as those for single provinces vary so from time to 
time. We noted recently a writer mentioning the population 
of the city of Nanking as three quarters of a million, with the 
qualification that this was probably excessive. In the Customs 
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tables it is given as 267,000, or but little over a quarter of a 
million. Shanghai is given as 651,000; but the British and 
American Settlements alone contain nearly if not quite a quarter 
of a million, and the addition of the French Settlement and 
the native city with its extensive suburbs would certainly seem 
to warrant a larger figure than the above. Where so much 
depends upon the caprice of officials, who have very strong 
reasons for making the population of their district other than 
it actually is, it is impossible to come to anything like even an 
approximately satisfactory estimate of the inhabitants of this 
eteat land, and we fear we sliall still have to wait a goodly 
number of years before a reliable census is taken of the people. 
That would require an expense and a degree of organization 
of which China is not yet capable. We should remember, in 
justice to China, that it is the biggest task of its kind in the 
world. | 

‘Our attention has been called to a paragraph in the A¥ Ik 
AR OM, the organ of the Seventh day Adventists, for the fifth 
Moon. It is set forth in this article in all 
seriousness that the foreign Powers have really 
decided on the partition of China. The article states that 
after partition the present officials are to be retained at their 
posts, only the financial control is to be in the hands of 
foreigners; the whole procedure to be moulded on the . 
action of Japan when she took control of Korea three years 
ago. The article concludes, ‘‘When the Government heard 
of this they only sighed and did not even discuss it with 
anyone. The Prince Regent heard it and said ‘Iam accus- 
tomed to hearing rumours of this kind: they are not worthy 
of credence.’ Alas! Alas! The Government is willing that 
.the Country should perish. Although they heard this start- 
ling evil tidings they regard it as of no consequence. We 
cannot blame them. It is the people of the country who are 
to be blamed. Since you know that the Government is ~ 
unreliable you ought to spring up and prepare to save the 
Country from destruction. If you do not doso the sin of the 
people is as great as that of the government.’’ The Chinese 
are accustomed to the diatribes of the daily press and usually 
take their sensational leaders with the proverbial grains of 
salt, but Christian periodicals have established a reputation 
for veracity which is a most valuable asset. It is a pity that. 
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our contemporary should trade on this Dany’ won reputation 
to publish a canard which is well known to every missionary 
in China to be without a scintilla of truth. It is no wonder 
that the Chinese who read this statement in a professedly 
Christian paper were much disturbed by it. 
* 

WE are not sorry that some of our friends are calling 
attention to certain features of the Sabbath question ; for the 

: fact remains that whatever our views as to the 
one menoats. binding nature of the Sabbatical law, there is 
no question but that the Sabbath is needed, and, rightly used, 
is one of the choicest gifts of God to men. No one who lives 
and labors among the multitude of China with its ceaseless 
round of unvaried toil, can question the good that would come 
to them from the proper observance of a Day of Rest. The 
only problem is, How best to give it tothem? How, wisely, 
to discriminate between ‘‘law’’? and “Gospel’’? How to 
differentiate between the ‘‘letter that killeth’’ and the ‘‘spirit 
that giveth life.’’ Undoubtedly there are divergent views 
among the missionary body as to what constitutes a proper 
observance of the day, and to what extent, in the beginning of 
the work, beset with such difficulties as it is in China, it 
should be made binding upon the Chinese Christians, and also 
as to the personal liberty which should be accorded to each one 
as to the things which are allowable, as, e.g. our correspond- 
ents’ letters about avoidable travel upon that day. There is 
this to be said, however, that whatever our personal views, we 
may always cherish a feeling of kindly sympathy for our 
brother from whom we differ, and whom we perhaps are 
disposed to call ‘‘weak,’’ and even at the cost of personal 
inconvenience avoid giving offence, or doing that which to 
others has ‘‘the appearance of evil.’’ It is well to remember, 
also, that there is a natural tendency towards laxity in the 
observance of the day, which if allowed its course would end: 
in its utter destruction. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that a prize essay, which was written in Chinese by Mr. 
Yu Shu-jung of Shantung, has been translated into English 
and circulated in the United States by the Woman’s National 
Sabbath Alliance. Its title is, ‘China should adopt a Day of 
Rest,’? and the essay sets forth in strong but not overdrawn 
language the benefits which accrue from the observance of the 
Sabbath, and how much China is in need of just such a Day. 
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The Sanctuary. 


_ The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.”— 


St. James. v. 16. 


‘* For where two or three are gathered logether in my name, there am 
I in the midst of them.’’—St. Matthew, xviii. 20. 


‘*St. John wrote his Epistle when 
the world believed in idols and false 
gods. without number. And _ those 
false gods were not thought of as we 
think of God. They were not thought 
of as being all Light, and having in 
them no darkness at all. They were 


believed to be not more perfect, not. 


more holy, not more pure and good, 
than the men who worshipped them. 
All the evil things which men find in 
themselves, and in one another, they 
were ready to find in the gods whom 
they prayed to and trustedin. It was 
indeed a nezw message when Chirist’s 
Apostles came and told the heathen 
that ‘God is Light, and in Him is no 
darkness at all.” A new message; 
and in those days, a strange and hard 
one. For men liked to believe that 
God was no holier and better than 
themselves. They liked to believe 
that the sins and works of darkness 
in which they took pleasure were also 
found above in the God who ruled 
the world. It was, they thought, 
an excuse for their sin, that in those 
to whom they prayed the same sin 
was found. It was not to anv one 
either a welcome or a likely message 
that ‘God is Light, and in Him is no 
darkness at all.’’’—Church: Village 
Sermons. 


PRAY 


1. That the West may give to the 
East of the best that she has in store. 
(P. 381). 

2. That the attitude of the Chinese 
towards Christianity may continue to 
change, and the consequent oppor- 
tunity of Christian Missions continue 
toenlarge. (P. 398). 


3. For a continued advance in the 
sense of disgust at cruelty, desire for 
more humane treatment of prisoners, 
and willingness to help the distressed 
on the partof the Chinese. (P. 390). 


4. For the guiding hand of God in 
the perils and opportunities of the 


beginnings of constitutional govern- 
ment. (P. 389). 


5. For the worthiness and the in- 
fluence for good of the rapidly grow- 
ing public press. (P. 389). 

6. For constant growth in the senti- 
ment against slavery, foot-binding 
and opium smoking, and such spirit- 
ual growth as freedum from these 
evils alone can allow. (P. 385). 


7. That the sudden change in the 
lives of the women of China may be 
kept free of evil results. (P. 389). 


8. For the Christian Missions 
throughout China, that they mav have 
always a large courage, and sufficient 
funds, with which to carry out p‘ans 
commensurate with their oppor- 
tunities and so maintain their position 
of leadership and not fall back into 
one of mere rivalry with Chinese 
institutions, (P. 391). 


A PRAYER 


O Lord, make bare Thy holy arm 
in the eyes of all the nations, that all 
the ends of the world may see Thy 
salvation ; show forth Thy righteous- 
ness openly in the sight of the 
heathen, that the kingdom of Thy 
Christ may be established over ail 
mankind ; hasten the coming of the 
end when He shall deliver up the 
Kingdom unto Thee, and having put 
down all rule, and authority, and 

ower, and put all things under His 
eet, He Himself shall be subject 
unto Thee, and with Thee, in the 
unity of the Holy Ghost, Three Per- 
sons in One God, shall be our All in. 
All, Amen. 


GIvE THANKS 


1. For the changes of the past ten 
years and their promise for the future. 
(P. 381). 

2. For the success already attained 
in the effort to close the opium divans 
and gambling dens. (P. 389). 


3. For the coming to a conscions- 
ness Of itself on the part of the 
Chinese Church, coincident with the 
gaining of recognition from and 
understanding by the people as a 
whole. (P. 392). | 
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ALTAR TO HEAVEN, 


PEKING UNIVERSITY (UNION). 
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Contributed Articles 


Peking, 1900-1910 


BY REV. H. H. LOWRY, D.D. 


on Lake Erie I saw a train of cars laden with coal drawn 

up to one of the large ‘‘whale-back’’ steamers. A large 

crane, worked by machinery in charge of one or two 
men, reached down its long steel arms and lifted the car with 
its fifty tons of coal and emptied it into the vessel. My thoughts 
immediately recalled the long trains of camels—the most ungain- 
ly looking animals in the world—each animal carrying two bags 
of coal, aud requiring five days to make the round trip from the 
mines fifteen miles distant to Peking. It was a vivid illustra- 
tion of the contrast between the East and the West. ‘The poet 
may still sing, ‘‘East is East and West is West;’’ but the 
transformation that has been going on during the last ten 
years is full of promise that the intellectual, social and moral 
forces of the T'wentieth Century are rapidly giving to the East 
the civiiization of the West. 

‘The declaration is frequently made by persons well informed 
that ‘*China has made more progress during the last decade 
than any other nation in history.” It is probable that the chief 
cause of this development will be referred to by future historians 
as **’The Boxer Movement.’? While the uprising of 1900 
was but the culmination of a series of influences that had 
been in operation for a century, yet it certainly furnished the 
initiative in awakening the nation to the demands of modern 
civilization. 

If the most optimistic well-wisher of China ten years ago 
had prophesied the changes that have already taken place, 
he would have been considered as much of a visionary as the 
ignorant. and superstitious populace considered the aucient 
philosopher who affirmed that the world moves. In estimating 
the progress of the last ten years we should take into the account 
the tremendous resistance of ignorance, prejudice, and-conser- 
vatism of officials, literati, and people that had to be overcome. 


, A FEW yearsago while standing on the wharf at Ashtabula 
i 


Note —Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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It is only by constantly bearing in mind the force of this op- 
position that one can fully appreciate the changes that have 
occurred. ‘The changes are more apparent in Peking and 
Tientsin than in any other sections of the empire. Large 
portions of these cities were destroyed and had to be rebuilt. 

Peking was originally laid out on a scale of magnificent 
proportions that reflects the power, great executive ability, and 
far-reaching plans of her ancient founders. To be privileged to 
stand on the highest pavilion of the Coal Hill and look over 
the buildings and massive gateways of the Palace with their 
yellow, glazed tile roofs glisteniug in the sun like burnished 
gold, with the courts and gardens extending nearly two miles 
further to the south, and the city stretching out two miles to 
the east and west, and to the front more than four miles to the 
outer wall of the Chinese city, is to get a conception of oriental 
splendor nowhere else possible in the empire. The Tartar 
city ‘‘lieth four-square,’’ with walls fifty feet high and forty — 
feet wide four miles on each side. ‘The Chinese city is a 
parallelograin about five miles long and two in width, and joius 
the ‘I'artar city on the south. The nine gates of the ‘I'artar 
city are surmounted by the most imposing towers of any city 
in the world, ancient or modern. The streets had been 
regularly laid out in right angles ; the main thoroughfares being 
more than one hundred feet in width. 

Unfortunately the streets had been utterly neglected for 
centuries, and their wretched condition has been the subject of 
coustant criticism by visitors. They were very imperfectly — 
lighted by small oil lamps shielded by a paper protection, 
elevated four or five feet above the street level on wooden 
standards. In dark nights even these imperfect lamps were 
seldom lighted. It was not only ‘‘the polite thing’’ for 
travellers to carry lanterns, but a matter of necessity. Paving 
the streets had never received a serious thought. Heavy carts 
labored through the streets in mud to the axle, and passengers 
had to pick their way along the sides as best they could. 
Modern vehicles were an impossibility. 

Originally there was an extensive sewage system which no 
doubt served its purpose very well while kept in repair. Through 
long neglect the sewers became thoroughly obstructed, the 
covering and side walls had fallen in, leaving great openings 
exposing large pools of filthy water, offensive to sight and smell 
and deleterions to health. During the summer rains these 
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broken sewers could not carry off the water and the streets were 
flooded, making them almost impassable and it places dangerous. 
There are well authenticated instances of Chinese having been 
drowned in these filthy pools on the streets. 

Evidences of the power of Feng Shuz were seen throughout 
the city. Standing on the city wall, aside from the Palace 
buildings, the temples, and gate towers, scarcely a roof could 
be seen above the tops of the trees which during the summer 
made the city look like a dense forest. There were only three 
or four houses in the city with two stories, and these had been 
built by foreigners. 

Now all this is so changed that the visitor gets the impres- 
sion of a new, modern city, especially as he enters the section 
that suffered the wholesale destruction of ten yearsago. The 
city can now be reached from Tientsin in three hours by train 
instead of three or four days hy boat or two days of most 
uncomfortable travel by cart as formerly. In 1900 the railway 
approached within two miles of the outer wall, but now trains 
land passengers on either side of the Chienmen, immediately in 
frout of the Imperial Palace. Coolies are present in great 
numbers, clamoring to take men or baggage to any part of the 
city—for a consideration. All the main thoroughfares have been 
macadamized, and in some places a beginning has been made in 
paving the sidewalks. In place of the ancient lamps electricity 
lights the streets, which are kept fairly clean, being swept by 
an army of coolies. During the past winter snow fell in 
considerable quantities, but the sweepers removed it as promptly 
and efficiently as it would have been done in a large city in 
the West. 

Another improvement of very great importance is the 
installation of waterworks. This will be more and more appre- 
ciated as the years go by and the people learn more perfectly 
the relation of pure water to the health and comfort of the 
community. In this connection the government is. preparing 
to spend a million taels to construct a complete sewerage 
system. 

Little more than ten years ago a single line of telegraph 
was brought into the city to connect the Foreign Office with 
the outside world. ‘The wire passed under the city wall and 
along back streets to avoid observation. To-day one of the 
finest buildings in the city is the new telegraph office, situated 
in a very prominent place where messages are publicly received 
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and sefit to all parts of the world. Telegraph and telephone 
poles with a perfect net-work of wires are so numerous that 
they no longer attract attention. 

Feng Shut exerts no further influence in the erection of 
high buildings. Fine buildings $f two, three and four stories 
have been erected not only in tie Legation quarters and where 
foreigners reside but in all parts of the city. The Foreign 
Office, the Board of War, Palaces, Banks, College buildings, 


_ Official residences, and other attractive structures, with Western 


styles of architecture, are gradually changing the appearance of 
the city. The foundations are being laid for the Parliament 
building on the model of one of the great capitals of Europe. 
The new buildings for the Imperial University are to be outside 
the north wall, and will be a very imposing group when 
completed. 

Politically, great changes have taken place. The absolute 
monarchy of a few years ago is rapidly being replaced by a 
Constitutional Government. Besides the Provincial Assemblies 
which have been held and which have inaugurated many 
radical reforms, the National Assembly has held its first session 
in the capital. It was an experiment, without administrative 
powers, to prepare the way for the future Imperial Parliament, 
but it awakened the thought of the world by the orderliness 
and dignity that characterized its proceedings and its advocacy 
of the most drastic reforms, as well as by the boldness with 
which it criticised long-established customs and inefficient . 
methods of administration, and especially its severe denuncia- 
tion of the Grand Council for incompetency. One of the most 
important results of its action was to shorten the time fixed for 
the opening of a representative Parliament, and the demand for 
the immediate establishment of a responsible Cabinet was 
sanctioned by the Throne. 

The conservatism of the old time officials is still very 
strong in the counsels of State, yet the progressiveness of the 
large number of young men who have been educated in modern 
schools and in Western lands is a powerful leaven that will 
inevitably introduce a new order. A striking illustration of 
the growing influence of these educated young men was seen 
in the intelligent methods adopted for the suppression of the 
plague in Manchuria. During the first few weeks of the 
scourge the officials were either inactive or indifferent in doing 
anything to check its progress, and their opposition had to be 
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overcome before anything effective could be done. It was 
through the intelligent action of the young men who had 
received a scientific training and their representations to the 
Prince Regent that measures were adopted which resulted in 
eliminating the pest, and thus removed any excuse other 
nations might have put forward for political interference in the 
affected districts. | 

Socially there have been great changes. The frequent 
interviews of Mrs. Conger with the Empress Dowager after 1900 
had great influence in breaking down the prejudice against 
friendly social relations between foreigner and Chinese. It is 
no longer surprising to see Chinese princesses and ladies of 
high official rank freely commingling with other nationals at 
various social functions. Friendly calls are frequently made 
and returned in homes where a few years ago it would have 
been impossible. . Receptions, ‘‘At Homes,’’ International 
Tennis Parties, etc., no longer occasion remark because of their 
rarity. Sedan chairs are scarcely ever seen on the streets. 
Carriages drawn by fine horses with drivers and footmen in 
livery have taken their place. Societies and clubs are formed 
for the purpose of bettering the condition of the people. 
Sanitation is creating new ideas of cleanliness. The streets are 
kept comparatively clean, and customs that formerly offended 
every sense are disappearing from public places. Receptacles 
for garbage are provided at convenient distances and their 
contents hauled away under direction of the police. It was 
largely owing to the scientific ideas of sanitation that measures 
were so successful in preventing the plague from spreading 
throughout the city. aN 

‘The external and material changes are the most noticeable, 
but there are evidences of the growing power of the deeper, 
spiritual influences that tend to the upbuilding ofcharacter. An 
edict has been issued against the degrading system of slavery. 
Although so far it has had no appreciable effect it will have 
large influence when the reform comes to the front in the near 
future. The sentiment against foot-binding is growing, and 
the anti-opium crusade. will inevitably lift the moral life of the 
people to a higher plane. ‘The recent mention in an Imperial 
edict exempting certain Boards from attendance at the Palace 
on Sundays, and the notice that the Cabinet would not be in 
session on those days are more than ‘‘straws’’ to indicate the 
direction the moral thought of the nation is taking. 
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A visitor to Peking cannot but be impressed by the evi- 
dence of great progress in the establishment of a modern system 
ofeducation. The old examination halls have disappeared, and 
fine modern buildings are seen in all sections of the city. Some 
of these buildings may be justly criticised from an architectural 
point of view—the reason for which is apparent—but many of 
them are large and imposing and well-equipped for educational 
work. 

It seems unfortunate that in the very beginning, when 
there was such a splendid opportunity, there was not a well- 
organized plan for the entire schejne of education for the empire. 
Great advantages would have been secured if the grounds and 
buildings of the Imperial University could have been planned 
under the advice and direction of the best architects of the 
world. This would not only have provided for a magnificent 
group of buildings in accordance with the highest pedagogical 
experience of ceuturies of experiments in the west, but also 
would have given an additional inspiration to scholars to seek 
the advantages of, and take special pride in, a great national 
University so artistically attractive aud liberally supported by 
the Imperial Government. 

As it is, various schools and colleges have sprung up in all 
parts of the city with little or no correlation to each other. 
The Imperial University is erecting a series of fine buildings 
on extensive grounds outside the north wall. The main build- 
ing will be completed within a few months. The engineering 
building will follow later, but the opportunity to make au 
imposing group of buildings with the most scientific and 
economical arrangement for the work of a great University has 
been overlooked. Yet one cannot fail to be impressed with the 
genuine effort the government is making to establish modern 
education, and the advance of the last ten years can but call 
forth the admiration of all who are interested in the civilization 
of the nation. : 
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Canton, 1901-1910 . 


BY REV. W. W. CLAYSON, B.A. 
(T] who have had the good fortune to live in Canton 


during the last decade have seen changes which have 

come with such rapidity that it has been difficult to 

keep track of them all. Inthe south we were spared 
the terrible convulsions which marked the Boxer outbreak. 
Though this part of the Empire did not share in the catas- 
trophe it has participated to the full in the changes which have 
resulted therefrom. In reviewing the period it may tend more 
clearly to show the changes made and the progress achieved if 
we rouglily classify the movements under a few heads. 

1. Material Progress.—Were anyone who left Canton a 
dozen years ago to return to-day he would be bewildered by the 
changes he would see on every hand. At the beginning of the 
decade the first sod of any railway in the province had not 
been cut. Now there are several lines running in various 
directions. One to the West River, one to Kowloon, and on 
the main trunk-line to Hankow nearly one hundred miles are 
in working order. In the construction of these lines there 
has been endless delay, squabble and fraud, but in spite of all 
this things have moved and are maving. When the writer of 
this article came to Canton some twelve years ago, the river 
front was a squalid sight. Filthy mud. banks, at intervals 
wretched squatter’s huts, endless boats of all sizes, along the 
whole length. It was the dumping ground for rubbish, dead 
animals and often dead bodies. At one point a mass of so- 
called {‘flower boats’’, in reality floating brothels, were an- 
chored. Now the whole length has been reclaimed. There is 
a fine wide bund with lofty buildings, trees, rickshaws, electric 
_ light, making a fine water-front for this great city. ‘Ten years 
ago the kerosene lamp was seen and smelt everywhere, to-day 
hundreds of shops and houses and some streets are lighted by 
electricity. In 1900 tlre sole source of water supply was wells, 
or the ‘‘fragrant’’ water of the river. During the last four 
years a modern waterworks has been instituted and we can 
now at quite moderate rates have a good constant supply of 
filtered water laid on to any house desiring it. Ten years ago 
steam launches were coming into common use, to-day one 
sees a number of gasolene launches. The day of the sampan ~ 
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is passing ; the motor launch has arrived. Away from the river 
front the streets are as narrow as ever, but they are certainly 
cleaner. A systematic attempt is made to clear away garbage, 
with good results. In the better class residential quarter the 
spell of ‘‘fung shui’? seems to be broken. All around one sees 
houses better built. Windows are more common. Some houses 
are built in semi-foreign style, some even with verandahis. 
There is more regard to conditions of health and comfort. 
Various industries have been started. Large cement works 


under official patronage have been initiated. Cloth factories are 


being set up. The official buildings have in some cases been 


rebuilt in quite modern style. A few weeks ago I attended 


the opening of a brick-making factory turning out bricks at the 
rate of 40,000 a day, made from sand and lime, by a new 
process, with the latest machinery imported from Germany. 

2. folitical Progress.—The decade has been one of 
ceaseless agitation. The revolutionary propaganda has been 
incessantly carried on. Secretly but untiringly these societies 
are moving and the leaven is working. The recent attempt at 
revolution in Canton failed, it is true, but it shows how events 
are turning and was a sharp reminder of the presence of this 
element in our midst. It cannot be said that the influence of 
the officials has grown stronger during these years. Piracy, 
robbery and crimes of violence are all too prevalent. The 
authorities seem powerless to suppress these continual distur- 
bances. ‘The constant change among the higher officials — 
militates against any firm and settled policy. Since 1go00 there 
have been no less than nine viceroys. With this continual 
alteration it is no wonder that the grip of the higher officials on 
the province is often slack. ‘There has been a marked growth 
in the national spirit. ‘This has shown itself in certain strenuous 
movements. Three times we have had boycott movements. 
Once against American goods because of the indignities 
Chinese immigrants entering the United States had to endure. 
At another time against Japan as a mark of resentment of her 
high-handed treatment of China. This boycott cost the Japanese 
a loss of 30,000,000 yen in trade in one year. ‘The third was a 
much smaller affair, though it caused some stir. It was 
directed against a British steamer because of the injuries a 
Chinese passenger was said to have received from one of the 
crew. These ebullitions may appear to some signs of 
retrogression, but to others they are tokens of the presence of a 
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feeling, often misguided it is true, but still claiming much of 
our sympathy. These methods certainly called attention to 
wrongs inflicted and forced them into the public view. ‘I'he 
public press becomes more and more a power. Everything of 
note throughout the Empire and the world is noted and discussed 
as it bears on China. There is an ever-increasing resentment 
of injustice, and perhaps too often a quickness to imagine it 
even when it is non-existent. The promise of constitutional 
government was eagerly welcomed and the early carrying of it 
to fruition is strenuously demanded. Officials are discussed, 
wrongs brought to light, public opinion stirred up on the side 
of better government. All this makes for progress. Often it is 
progress through storm, but it all tends towards a better future. 

3. Soctal Progress.—The changes in social customs have 
been most marked. Foreign dress is becoming more and 
more common. Everywhere one sees foreign goods of every 
description. Large departmental stores are being opened, 
stocked with the latest things from abroad. As one watches in 
the streets the strings of coolies carrying the bridal outfit for 
weddings it is quite common now to see foreign furniture, beds, 
wardrobes, dressing tables and such things forming a part of 
the preparation. ‘There is a more lavish display, wages have 
risen, the cost of living has advanced and the standard of 
comfort is steadily rising. The change in the life of the women 
is remarkable. They have gained a freedom which is surpris- 
ing, sometimes it even passes beyond liberty to license. Women 
and even girls go about the street quite freely. Ten years ago 
in a girls’ day-school it would not have been unusual to find 
half the scholars with bound feet. To day one scarcely ever 
sees a, girl with bound feet and many women who formerly 
were deformed in this way have unbound their feet. Another 
generation should see the end of this barbarous custom. The 
women and girls are getting more education, are looking out 
for a career, are striking out new ways for themselves as nurses, 
doctors, midwives. They are refusing to bow the knee to 
custom just because it is old. They are asking for and obtain- 
ing consideration. 

(4) Moral Progress. The Canton of to-day is different in 
two notable aspects from the Canton of 1900. Then, in street 
after street of any size you passed the opium divan and the 
gambling den. Now all these centres of evil have been closed. 
Licensed gambling has been put down, we trust for ever. 
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The lotteries which were the bane of the province have been 
suppressed. ‘Though one cannot claim that the Chinese 
of to-day in Canton have made gigantic strides in the matter 
of morals, yet it is a welcome sign of the strength of public 
opinion that it has been possible to carry out such drastic 
changes as these. ‘There is a quickened sense of disgust at 
cruelty, a desire for a more humane treatment of prisoners, and 
a willingness to help the distressed. All this gives cause for 

- heartfelt thankfulness to those who desire above all the moral 
health of the nation. 

(5s) Educational Progress. One might have expected that 
| in this centre, which is most alive to the need for change, and 
i most ready to welcome new ideas, the modern educational 

movement would have made wonderful progress. Truth to 
tell the advance has not been so great as might have been 
hoped for. There has been a great deal of work done, money 
_ expended, many schools opened, but the result is not what it 
3 ought to have been. For this very partial success there have 
been many causes. First, the continual changes in officials, and 
the apathy of the greater part have been a large factor in the 
non-success of the schools. Of all the viceroys from 1900-1910 
only Tsen Shan Huan showed a warm interest in education. 
The rest were apathetic or reactionary. Then the intensity of 
the national spirit was a hindrance. There was a distrust of 
foreigners and an unwillingness to obtain their assistance. Even 
in the Viceroy’s College foreign teachers have been kept down ° 
4 to the minimum number possible. Incompetent Chinese, at 
large salaries, were employed to teach subjects of which they had 
the merest smattering of knowledge. The pupils soon found 
out the deficiencies of the teachers and lost all respect for them. 
| Discipline suffered. The more conservative of the people were 
quick to criticise the unruly conduct of the pupils. The prob- 
lem was tackled from the wrong end. Instead of concentrat- 
ing on the normal schools and securing a supply of teachers 
fitted to teach, schools of all grades were opened everywhere 
only to be soon closed for lack of teachers. Still, things are 
righting themselves. Every one recognizes that modern 
education has come to stay, and as the newer subjects and 
methods are better understood the schools will be better staffed 
and more efficiently taught. 
It cannot be said either that the Christian Missions have 
taken full advantage of the opportunity which the sweeping 
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% eo courage. If five years ago a well-planned union scheme 
‘for normal training for men and women had been initiated 
@ the missions might have had much of the training of the 
™ teachers of the future in their hands. During this time the 
% government have gone ahead with their normal schools, and 
© now the mission normal schools which are being started 
=> will be competitors rather than leaders. Then, not all the 


wnissions realise that it is essential to make the curriculum 
of their schools conform to the government code. Only 


_ thus can they be prepared to fit into the national scheme 


of education and not be looked on as foreign schools in 
China. During the decade there has been an ever-increasing 


number of scholars in the Mission Schools. To-day the oppor- 


tunity is brighter than ever. Education suffused with the 


Christian spirit is recognized as of ever-increasing importance as 


an evangelising agency. The outstanding feature of the educa- 
tional situation as far as the Missions are concerned has been 
the establishment of the Canton Christian College. Ten years 
ago this institution was just starting. These years have been 
years of steady progress. Those in charge of it have had high 
ideals, courage and patience. To-day it is the leading Cliris- 
tian educational institution of the province. It sets the pace, 
and is doing much and will do more to serve the interest of 
allthe churches. It has the confidence of the Chinese. Every 
mission is indebted to it for help and inspiration, and it will be 
for the best for us all if we allow it to help us to the utmost 
of its ability. 

A’ word must be said about the progress of medical 
education. There are to-day several medical colleges, training 
in all more than two hundred students in western medicine. 
Numbers have already graduated. ‘The largest number are at 
the Kwong Wa Medical College, which is supported and staffed 
entirely by Chinese. The chief matter for regret in this con- 
nection is that through failure to unite, the missious have let 
one of the finest chances they ever had slip away. Let us 
hope it is not too late to recover some of the lost ground. 

(6) Spiretual Progress. This is the most important and 
yet the hardest to write of. It cannot be summed up or 
described as the other elements of progress can. ( Christianity 
stands in a very different position in Canton to-day, from what 
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it did ten years ago. It has gained a recognition which no 
iion-Christian at the beginning of the decade was willing to 
accord: it. -Its aims are better understood. Its leaders are 
respected. ‘here is a willingness to give ita hearing. The 
Christian church has come to a consciousness of itself. It is 
beginning to cast off the foreign and formal and take on the 
native and natural. Self-support has made great strides, 
In Canton now there are ten or more self-supporting churches, 


' each having its own corporate life. . The Christian community 


is increasingly impatient of Western denominational divisions. 
The idea of a Chinese Christian church is taking firm hold. 
We have not seen a marked period of revival such as came in 
Manchuria and other places. There is an abundance of fine 
inaterial- in the churches. Fired and fused by the. Spirit: of 
God it will be a great force in days to come. May that day 
of - revival quickly come. When that comes we shall see a 
deeper delight in prayer and a more eager. desire to evangelize 
those outside. It is in these two matters the church is chiefly 
lacking. During the last few years the Y. M. C. A. has started 
work. It has met with remarkable and encouraging success. 
A canvass to complete the purchase of the site of which the 
Morrison Memorial Committee secured the reversion, has just 
been completed and the sum of $60,000 (Mex.) has been raised. 
The Y. M. C. A. has a magnificent opportunity before it. 
The cost of the building has been pledged from America, — 
We trust soon to see it erected on one of the most prominent 
sites of the city, and that it will be a rallying point for all the 
Christian forces of the city. 

The space allotted by the editor has been more than filled. 
Enough has been written to show that in every direction there 
has been much real progress. Looking to the future there is 
reason for anxiety, but still more abundant reason for hope 
that the second decade of the century will see still grea 
advance. | 
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Moukden in 1911. 


BY REV. J. W. INGLIS, M.A. 


HE time was when Moukden was considered so remote 
that a book entitled ‘“‘A Ride through Mantchoo Tar- 
tary’? contained nothing more startling than a journey 
beyond the Great Wall with Moukden as its termin- 

ation. 

In pre-railway days one set out from the port of New- 
chwang, and on average roads four days carting brought one 
in sight of the walls of Moukden. The only foreign residents 
were missionaries, and visitors from the outer world appeared 
about once a year. 

One day I was riding out on the high-road when I met 
two Russians travelling from the north. I said to myself 
‘‘The beginning of the end.’’ It was not long before they 
were surveying for the railway, and we heard of affrays with 
villagers, who resented their cutting straight through the 
standing crops. In a short tiime the line was open, to be torn 
up again by the Boxers. 

I returned in 1901 to find the Russian army in possession. 
The train ran to Su-chia-tun thirty-five /2 south of the city 
and then took a wide sweep round to the west, to avoid the 
sacred soil of the imperial tombs. The railway, while quicker 
than the Chinese cart, offered hardships of its own. The 
stations were difficult of access, the trains might pass at any 
_ hour of day or night, and waiting rooms had not been built. 

There is now a large and well appointed station, at which 
trains arrive from four points of the compass. Travellers pass 
this way from Corea to Peking and from Shanghai to Europe. 
The visitor who wishes to enter the city may take his seat 
with the Chinese in the tramcar, for which he pays ten cents, 
or he may prefer a rzksha or a droshky, driven perhaps by 
a Russian. A macadamized road lit by electric lamps takes 
him over two miles past the Japanese settlement and the 
newly sanctioned international concession, as yet marked only 
by the British Consulate and a cigarette factory. ‘The entrance 
to the Chinese city is through an ornamental arch of ironwork, 
which has replaced an unpretentious brick gateway. 

Another mile over a badly laid road, where the traffic is 
somewhat congested, and we enter the inuer city under a high 
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tower, the only survivor of tlie twelve that once graced the 
city wall. Within the walls there are four well-laid streets, 
each a mile long, connecting the eight gates. ‘I‘hese are kept 
in good repair, but the foot passenger shares the crown of 
the causeway equally with horses and wheeled vehicles. 

In the autumn of 1900 the Russians were pitching their 
last camp before marching on the city, when they saw the 
northern sky red with the glare of burning buildings. The 
mob had risen, and after looting the shops had set them on 
fire. Half a mile of the busiest quarter west and south of 
the Bell Tower was burnt down, and was not rebuilt till late 
in the following year. Until then there had been no two- 
story buildings but the Imperial palace and a few temples, and 
the few shops that affected glass windows were a mark for the 
vengeance of the Boxers. In rebuilding, the shop-keepers at 
once went in for glass fronts, and a common style of building 
now is to have a line of round arches, with a few courses of 
red bricks. 

The Russian occupation however did not make a very 
great change, except that the appearance of a European on 
the street no longer attracted a crowd of sightseers. The 
people interlarded their conversation with words supposed to 
be Russian, and the price of living went up, but in general 
things went on in the old way. | 

The real turning-point in the inner history of Moukden 
was after the Japanese occupation, when reforms were in- 
troduced by Chao Erh-hstin, the last of the Tartar Generals, 
and continued by Hsii Shih-ch’ang, the first Viceroy of all 
Manchuria. 

Since then nearly all the Government offices have been 
rebuilt ; the old dilapidated buildings, which had not improved 
in Russian hands, have been replaced by lofty edifices in 
Western style of architecture. Besides these the most prom- 
inent buildings are the Ta Ching Bank and the Provincial 
Assembly Hall, which apparently followed a Russian model, 
not to speak of the new Roman Catholic Cathedral, whose 
Gothic towers are visible to a great distance. 

The system of government was in 1906 assimilated to 
that of the rest of China, when a Viceroy was appointed over 
all Manchuria, with a Governor for each of the three provinces. 
Since the retiral of Tang Skao-yi the post of governor in Feng- 
tien province has not been filled up. The departments of 
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state were changed at the same time as those 2 Peking. Thus 
instead of the Five Boards, similar to those in the Capital, 
there are now five Bureaus jij viz., Civil Government §& &, 
Foreign Affairs 7% #§, Education Justice j and 
Finance 


The Bureau of Civil-Government has control of all district 
magistrates (hsien), prefects, and other civil officials through- 
out the province. It receives their reports and makes nomina- 
tions to the Viceroy for all new appointments. Under it also 
are the City police distributed between a central station and 
seven district stations. Included in the work of this Bureau 
there is also a Public Works Department and a Land Survey 
Department. 

Subordinate to this Bureau is the Prefecture Feng-tien-fu, 
which has also absorbed the functions of the district magistrate. 
The Prefect has control of the country police stations and 
presides over the Civic Assembly. 
| The Bureau of Justice is the Court of appeal over three 

grades of subordinate law Courts 9§ $j g€ within the city, as 
well as over the similar courts throughout the province. —It 
_ would appear that civil and criminal cases have still to wait 
equally on the initiative of the private prosecutor, and the 
graduates of the faculty of Law have not yet been promoted 
to substantive appointments. 

Peculiar to Manchuria is the office for Manchu affairs 
ht # 1B, which is mainly occupied with the registers of the 
Eight Banners, since all public business affecting Manchus 
has now to go through the ordinary channels. There is also 
an office for Mongol affairs, and a Fu Tu T‘ung or Manchu 
Lieutenant-General whose functions are now limited to the 
custody of the Imperial Tombs. 

Beyond the mere change of names, which counts for little, 
one may see that the Manchu power is much less than it was. 
Many sinecures open only to Manchus have been abolished, 
and the bringing in of new blood has greatly raised the level 
of the intelligence and capacity of the governing body. 

Of the new institutions the police are among the most 
useful. They are dressed in neat uniforms and have dispensed 
with the queue. Their officers wear side arms and white 
gloves. Among their other duties they have to stand at fixed 
points in the centre of the main streets to regulate the traffic, 
and this spring they have had plenty to do in superintending 
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the gangs of coolies who were set to repair the roads after 
the unusual rains. | 

The new era is especially marked by educational reform, 
which very wisely began with the establishment of primary 
schools on a new model. There are now nine of such schools, 
divided into a junior and a senior department, the course in 
which occupies respectively five years and four. The total 
number of boys enrolled is said to be 5,300. Above thiese 
are the middle schools three in number, attended by 800 pupils. 
The course is for four years, and includes elementary mathe- 
matics and English. 

Above this again is the high school or college #% %& 
attended by 300 students, also with a four years’ course. Still 
further advanced is the normal school, which is said to have 
800 students, again with a four years’ curriculum divided into 
specialized courses. ‘There are here three Japanese instructors, 
and among the subjects taught are foreign languages and 
sciences, such as physics, chemistry and astronomy. 

Besides these there are the following schools and Colleges 
for special subjects :— 


Name. Students. Course. 
Cabinet making, saddlery, 


Manchu Industrial 300 shoe-making, etc. 
Agriculture 100 
Telegraph . 200 Telegraph work; English. 
a 200 Sciences. 
Physical Culture 150 
Surveying 300 
Police 200 
Military 40 For officers. 
Mongolian 200 Mongol language. 
Medical 100 Partly native books. 

7 All Law subjects and Political 
Law Economy. 


In all twelve schools and 2,350 students. 


This is a wonderful record for five and a half years of work, 
and the shortness of the period might disarm criticism. But 
on inspection of the programme it is evident that the term of 
yeats cannot be strictly adhered to ; e.g., in the case of the law 
school it would take twenty-five years to reach the end of the 
curriculum. Asa matter of fact there is provision for cutting 
down the nominal period by a year or more at each stage. 
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Again there must at present be a considtrable amount of 
overlapping, for when Western learning was first introduced, 
the senior students were necessarily as ignorant of it as the 
children, but when boys finish their arithmetic in the primary 
school, they will either reach the end of their course in shorter 
time, or the standard will be much higher than it is at present 
in science and mathematics. 

Female education has also made great advance. Formerly 
almost no girls learnt to read outside of mission schools, except 
a few mandarins’ daughters. There is now a Girls’ Normal 
School, with 450 pupils in the primary department, and 130 
in the normal. They have a Japanese instructor, and learn 
music and elementary mathematics. Besides this there are four 
other primary schools with 550 pupils. There is also a Manchu 
industrial school at which 100 girls and 80 women are engaged 
in learning such arts as embroidery, weaving, and tailoring. 

_ There is indeed a separate industrial department of 
government under a T'aotai who is directly responsible to the 
Viceroy. Among other undertakings it supports an exper- 
imental farm outside the town, with an American adviser, 
where the conditions of agriculture all over the province are 
investigated, and experiments are made in introducing grains 
and trees from abroad. 

Under the same Taotai there is also an industrial institute 
run by a company with share capital. There are 100 ap- 
prentices, each of whom takes shares to the amount of twenty- 
five dollars on which he may draw a dividend after three years. 
The prospectus announces the following branches of industry: 


1. Carving, cabinet-making, and upholstery. 

2. Printing, engraving, and photolithography. 

3. Weaving and dyeing. 

4. Manufacture of candles, soap, pencils and tooth-powder. 
5. Working in iron. 


The buildings cover a space of six acres, which was 
previously occupied by a temple. It is this institute which 
has just been used to accommodate the Plague Commission. 

The electric light works and the telephone exchange 
complete the list of modern institutions. 

In social life a change is becoming apparedih The effect 
of rapid transit is beginning to appear, and there is less of the 
leisurely ceremoniousness of the olden time. Especially 
among the upper classes is there manifest a desire to assimilate 
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the ways of other nations. Furniture is made in Western style 
and bought readily by the Chinese. It is common to greet 
the foreigner with a shake of the hand. Even ladies are 
beginning to attain greater freedom, and the school girls going 
home day by day have an air which seems to express a sense 
of newly acquired dignity. Some of the restaurants provide 
foreign meals, which the Chinese are learning to appreciate. 

The plague this spring was a severe test of the new 
regime. The newspapers have already borne testimony to the 
enlightenment of the Sanitary Board, and the devotion to 
duty of the plague inspectors, some of whom have sacrificed 
their lives. The general result has been to unite the authori- 
ties more closely in sympathy with those foreigners who have 
worked with them, and to expose the fatal results of the 
general disregard of the laws of health. 

With regard to the effect of the changed conditions on 
Christian missions, one might say that an educated China does 
not seem a very hopeful field for Romanism. For Protestantism 
the case is different, as there must be many points of contact 
between the new learning and an enlightened Christianity. 
The task before us is rendered more arduous as a higher degree 
of efficiency is required. The Presbyterian missions have 
hitherto covered a great extent of work with a small European 
staff, relying chiefly on a native agency in evangelizing. The 
agents of the church are however not fitted to cope with an 
educated audience, and it is not easy to command the services 
of a higher type of preacher. Indeed the chief problem of 
the immediate future is the reconciliation of the Church with 
the national education. 

On the other hand there is a general attitude of friendli- 
ness to the missionary, and a disposition to listen respectfully to 
his message. There is the greatest possible difference in the 


public mind, not merely from the fanaticism of 1900, but 


from the indifference of the Russian period, and the claims 
of Christ may soon be listened to in quarters where hitherto 
they have never been heard. 
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The Story of My Conversion* 
BY MR. S. Y. PANG. 
TI] AM a native of Nanhai, Canton, but I was born in 


Shanghai in 1869. I come from a very large tribe, 

which consists of more than 1,500 families. Nearly all 

of the families live outside of the West Gate of the 
Canton city. The usage, the ceremonies, and the regulations 
of a big tribe in China as you know are always strict and 
numerous. They are especially so with the younger genera- 
tion. We have a common saying that the grandfather or 
mother (of a tribe) are always troublesome—meaning hard to 
serve, hard to please and hard to obey. They insist on our 
younger generation that we must think, see and act just 
as they did or just as they wish us to do, without giving any 
allowance for the changes of time, condition, etc. In a word 
they do not allow us to adapt ourselves to the surroundings. 

Among the 1,500 families there is not a single Christian. 
To be a Christian can never be allowed. It will make the 
whole tribe mad if there is any one who becomes a Christian. 

My father, named Yien Seng, an old resident of Shanghai 
for more than fifty years, has one daughter and two sons, of 
whom I am the eldest. His sole hope rests on the Hanlin 
Yuen, for which he tried many ways to encourage us and to 
educate us. The best Chinese teacher that could be found 
was invited to teach us. From dawn to midnight we had to 
stay in a little room to read, read, read. No recess was allow- 
ed, no time for exercise was allowed, and no breaking from 
school was allowed; every minute must be devoted to prepare 
to obtain that honorable and yet disgusting degree! Thus I 
studied nearly ten years, and my Chinese was very well 
advanced. 

At length I could not stand it longer and made up my 
mind, independently, to study in the Anglo-Chinese College. 
My purpose of entering into the College was only for English. 
I hated Christianity—hated to talk it and hated to hear it. 
Whenever they were in service, my mind was always on some- 
thing else. Thus I remained in the College for three years 


*This address was delivered by Mr. S. Y. Pang, who is a secretary of 
the Chinese Y. M.C. A., at the close of a recent meeting. Its effect upon the 
meeting was so impressive that Mr, Pang was asked to allow it to be printed 
in the RECORDER, 
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without getting even a slight knowledge of what Christianity 
is. Who would think that Christianity can enter into a man! 
I had shut every gate of entrance! But God is almighty ; 
His way of saving men is wonderful. I was entirely changed 
in the following way : 

One day I went to seea friend in his room. On his desk I 
chanced to take upa copy of Wan Kuo Kung Pao, the valua- 
ble paper of Dr. Young J. Allen, and read it. ‘The first thing 
that roused my attention was its excellent style. I began to 
take more interest in reading it. My Chinese is very good, and 
so I was unconsciously drawn by a good Chinese book. After I 
had read a few pages, I found what he said was right, although 
new tome. On my questioning, my friend informed me where 
the paper came from and whiere I could get it. I subscribed for 
the paper to read for many years ; I began to feel that probably I 
was wrong, because before this time I always looked down upon 
foreigners. I was quite humble then and even willing to read 
other works by missionaries published by the Christian Liter- 
ature Society. Christianity thus crept into my mind little hy 
little without my consciousness. On a certain day of February, 
1go01, I even had the courage to stand before the congregation 
to be baptised by the Rev. W. N. Bitton ! 

Before I was baptised, my parents and relatives used nu- 
merous means to prevent ny becoming a Christian. . After they 
saw they could not prevent my becoming a Christian, because 
I was baptised, and after they saw I was even better after I was _ 
a Christian than when I was not a Christian, their interference 
gradually decreased to a minimum. One example may be 
cited to illustrate the numerous difficulties which I encountered 
and conquered. Once I was asked to attend a funeral service. 
According to the custom, every one present must kneel down 
aud worship the coffin. As Iwasa Christian, naturally I did 
not perform this ceremony. Immediately the whole pheno- 
menon changed! ‘I‘he fact of every man staring in my face 
and the hissing sounds coming from all sides as shots to my ear 
made me so much confused that I nearly decided I had better go 
to worship it. But thank God I did not. After this I adopted 
one method to protect myself, that is, to run away from a place 
or a person whenever I was in doubt that there might be any 
conflict with my religion. 

My parents say that they could not make me worship idols ; 
they tried every means to entice my little son, about six years 
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old, to worship them. At the beginning with a promise ofa 
few pieces of candies they succeeded in making him worship. 
As the boy grew-older and understood something about my 
warning and advice, they began to see that it was harder for 
them to entice him. Now I am glad to say that they cannot 
entice my boy to worship idols any longer, and my boy is even 
able to explain a little bit of Christianity to them. 

In 1903 I began to be a member of the Chinese Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Shanghai and joined their Bible 
class year after year. What should be my life-work was a 
question constant in my mind. Somehow it opened to me that 
the greatest thing that I could do is to help young men, and 
the best place that could help me to accomplish this object is 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. I, therefore, joined 
the Young Men’s Christian Association in September, 1908, 
with all my heart and soul. 


The Adaptability of the Christian Endeavour 
Society to Mission Lands 


BY REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, D.D., LL.D. 


(President of the World’s Christian Endeavour Union.) 


HAVE been asked to write a brief article for the Cut- 
NESE RECORDER concerning the Christian Endeavour | 


Society and its adaptability to mission lands. This 
adaptability has now been proved by many years of 
success in many mission countries the world around. 

‘he first Society of Christian Endeavour, outside of the 
United States of America and Canada, was planted in a mission 
_ land, either in Foochow, China, or in Ceylon. Less than four 
years after the formation of the first Society of Christian En- 
deavour in Portland, Maine, these first societies in mission 
lands were established. Some vears before the movement 
took root in Great Britain or Australia or Germany or thie 
countries of Continental Europe, where now it flourishes, 
vigorous societies were established in several other mission 
lands, and now it is found not only in all English- -speaking 
countries, and indeed in all Christian lands, but in ny non- 
Christian land as well. 
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The empire of India has over 1,400 Societies of Christian 
Endeavour, Japan about 150, Egypt more than 60 such socie- 
ties, Persia nearly as many more, while such remote islands of 
the East as Madagascar, the Marshall, Ellis, Caroline and Fiji 
Islands of the Pacific seas, all have their Christian Endeavour 
contingent. In many of these islands the proportion of the 
Endeavourers to the population is larger than in any so-called 
civilized country. | 

All these facts, I think, show the adaptability of the society 
to the lands where American and British missionaries have. 
gone. The fact that it has maintained itself in some of these 
countries for more than twenty-five years, that the societies 
are steadily increasing in number and growing in efficiency, 
answers the question of their adaptability and usefulness. 

Many missionaries have found the society particularly 
helpful in small and isolated fields, where no foreign mission- 
ary can be maintained, or even a native preacher supported. In 
many of these places, little groups of Cliristians, just making 
their way out of the darkness into the light, are gathered 
together under the name of a ‘“‘Christian Endeavour Society.”’ 
They meet together once a week for prayer and testimony. 
They divide themselves up into groups or committees to do 
specific work for the Master. They act as an evangelistic 
agency in the country round about. They bring many of their 
fellows into the Kingdom of Christ, and at least keep alive the 
spark of religious devotion and fervor amid discouraging . 
circumstances and with little help from the outside. Hundreds 
of such societies have been established, and missionaries in 
many lands have reported the blessed evangelical and 
evangelistic influence which they exert. 

Since some of the readers of the RECORDER may not 
understand the exact principles and ideals of the movement, 
which now embraces over 74,000 societies and nearly 4,000,000 
members, and which is adding some 300 new societies every 
mouth to its ranks, let me quote a few paragraphs from a 
widely endorsed statement of what the Christian Endeavour 
movement is. This statement has been adopted by more than 
one World’s Convention of Christian Endeavour, and perhaps, 
as well as any other, explains its fundamental principles. 

‘*Christian Endeavour is a providential movement, and is 
promoted by societies composed largely of young people of 
both sexes found in every land and in every section of the 
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Christian church. Its covenant for active members demands 
faith in Christ, open acknowledgment of Christ, service for 
Christ, and loyalty to Christ’s church. 

‘Its activities are as wide as the needs of mankind, are 
directed by the churches of which the societies are an integral 
part, and are carried on by carefully organized committees, 
embracing all the members. 

‘Its strength lies in the voluntary obligation of its 
covenant pledge and _ its eeeity to all classes and 
conditions of men. 

‘Its ideals are spirituality, sanity, enthusiasm, loyalty, 
thorough organization, and consecrated devotion. 

‘‘Christian Endeavour stands for Pure Home Life, Honest 
Business Life, Loyal Church Life, Patriotic National Life, 
Joyous Social Life, and Brotherhood with all mankind.”’ 

In closing this article, may I commend to all my readers 
Rev. and Mrs. Edgar E. Strother, the joint secretaries of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavour for China. These 
friends, as doubtless many of you have already learned, are 
among the most devoted and earnest Christians who have ever 
gone out from their native land. ‘Their whole souls have been 
consecrated to the missionary work, especially as it relates to 
the rising generation, and I feel confident that they will be 
found to be wise aud devoted helpers of every missionary 
interest in the great Empire to which they have gone. 


Religious Beliefs of the Ancient Chinese and 
Their Influence on the National Character 
of the Chinese People 
(Concluded from p- 328, June Num ber). 


BY FRANCIS C. M. WEI. 
II. 


UCH is the idea of the Supreme Being of the ancient 
Chinese as it is represented in the classics. Even such 
a brief review as the space in this essay will admit, is 
sufficient to show that the Chinese did once have a 

noble and lofty conception of the Lord of the universe. The 
conception is not perfect, but in many ways defective. But as 


a whole it is creditable to the ancient Chinese as a primitive 


t 
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people and comparable in some respects with the highest 
conception of the Supreme Being in the religious systems of 
the world. It is no wonder, therefore, for one to feel 
astonished, nay, even disgusted, when he turns from the study 
of the conception of Shangte in the classics on the one hand, 
to the superstitions and idolatry in the country of the present 
day on the other. What is the cause of this religious degenera- 
tion is certainly a question of great interest. 

Perhaps we have to say that the conception itself had 
been, from the beginning, too vague or too abstruse. Whether 
it was actually too vague to be retained, or too abstruse to be 
comprehended by the ancient Chinese, is rather a delicate 
question to be settled off-hand. At any rate, it needs a 
religious mind of a high order to retain and nourish it. 
Considering the nature of the conception and the development 
of the Chinese upwards of three thousand years ago, we can 
readily see that the development of this conception of Shangte 
might take either of two courses. It would either grow to be 
more anthropomorphic to adapt itself to the people of the time 
who were yet in the infancy of development, or become more 
hazy and gradually die out for want of inspiration. The latter 
course is what actually did happen. In exactly what manner | 
and through how many stages this change took place we are 
not prepared to say, for the literature of the period is too scant 
for us to trace easily the history of Chinese theism. But it is 
not difficult for us to imagine the attitude of the Chinese of 
that time towards the conception of Shangte as handed down 
to them from an earlier period. Shangte was still to them the 
ruler of the universe and the giver of man’s nature. But 
what Shangte was thought to require of the ‘‘lower people’ 
was merely the faithful cultivation of each individual’s own 
virtue. ‘*What heaven has conferred is called the nature ; an 
accordance with this nature is called the Path of Duty; the 
regulation of this path is called Instruction.”? Men were 
therefore considered able to attain perfection by simply acting 
in accordance with the nature which heaven had already 
conferred. A better knowledge of the Supreme Being was 
not sought after, either because it was deemed impossible or 
unnecessary. ‘To be a faithful citizen in the Empire does not 
need a familiar acquaintance with the Emperor in Peking. 
Likewise it was thought that to be a good man or to live a 
virtuous life there was no need of a better knowledge of the 
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Supreme Being, although He was regarded as the source of 
man’s moral sense. -This spirit had become prevalent by the 
time of Confucius, and the great sage himself was a type of 
his age. One of the subjects which the Master seldom talked 
about was, we are told in the Confucian Analects, the spiritual 
beings. Thus ethics came to displace religion among the 
Chinese. In the ‘‘post-Confucian’’ literature we seldom find 
the name Shangte mentioned.. But man is a religious animal. 
Accordingly, when their ancient religion had disappeared, the 
Chinese naturally clung to the superstitions of Taoism and 
Buddhism which had come to meet the demands of their 
religious instincts. 

But although the idea of the Supreme Being was not 
destined to reach its full development in China, it had 
nevertheless played its part in moulding the national character 
of the people. By the time when Confucius began his career 
as a moral teacher, it had already gone out of existence, or, if 
existing at all, was only so with critical modifications. Not- 
withstanding this, however, the mark which it had stamped 
upon the Chinese national character was sufficiently fixed to 
stand the wear and tear of many centuries. ‘Traces of it are 
still to be found in the Chinese of to-day, although more than 
twenty-four centuries have elapsed since the death of our great 
. sage. ‘The Chinese of the present day,’’ says Boulger in his 
“History of China,’’ which was published not more than 
sixteen years ago, ‘‘are in all essential points identical with 
those of the time of Confucius, and there is no reason to doubt 
that before his time the Chinese national character had been 
thoroughly formed in its present mould.’’ It needs only a 
superficial study of the characteristics of the people to confirm 
this statement. Perhaps it will be interesting to examine 
some of the characteristic features of the Chinese which owe 
their otigin to the ancient conception of Shangte. 

It has already been noted that Shangte was conceived of 
by the ancient Chinese as a benevolent, just, and impartial 
God. He “‘loves the people,’ so that nothing will happen 
but for their well-being. From this confidence in the good 
providence of Shangte springs the general contentedness which 
is characteristic of the Chinese race. It is considered a virtue 
to be contented with one’s destiny and to yield cheerfully to 
the decree of heaven. ‘To complain of one’s lot and to be 
impatient with life will not become the superior man. Hand 
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in hand with this also is the willingness to work and to endure 
every hardship to get a living, which is due mainly to the 
perfect trust in the good providence of the Supreme Being, 
the directing hand of the universe. 

From the social point of view, the influence of the ancient 
idea of Shangte is equally noticeable. The Supreme Lord is 
the ruler of all men alike; hence before Him all men should 
stand on an eqnal footing. We do not claim here that the idea 
of the universal brotherhood of men has been fully developed 
in this country. But that this idea is not foreign but indig- 
enous to the Chinese is certain. ‘‘Within the four seas all men 
are brothers,’’ is sometimes charged with the narrowness of the 
sphere of its application. But considering the geographical 
ignorance and the general condition of civilization of the period 
in which the saying was uttered, we must judge its merits 
charitably. On the other hand, it is quite safe to affirm that 
in China there has never been anything like that obnoxious 
caste system, which existed in one form or another among 
almost every other primitive people and stands as a black spot 
in their history, The privileged class is unknown to the history 
of the black-laired race. Every man has a chance to rise to - 
high positions. Instances to show this are too familiar to the 
students of Chinese history to be cited here. 

Passing now to trace the influence of the ancient idea of 
Shangte in the political field, we notice two features standing 
boldly in the history of the nation. 

First, is the establishment of an empire in an early age. 
This must have owed much of its possibility to the belief deep- 
rooted in the mind of the ancient Chinese that Shangte was 
not a tribal God, but a God of mankind at large. This has 
been sufficiently shown in another part of this essay. What is 
necessary to be noted here is the fact that when the ruler was 
regarded as the vicegerent of Shangte on earth, the tendency 
naturally bent towards the unification of all the petty com- 
munities inhabiting the Yellow River Valley into one political 
body. Remembering the important part which religion plays 
in unifying a people, illustrated so frequently in history, we 
shall readily understand the influence exerted by the worship 
of: Shangte in rendering possible the establishment of the 
ancient Chinese Empire. 

Next, perhaps one of the most striking features in the 
Chinese history, is the realization of the priuciple of revolution 
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by the Chinese in as early an age as the time of the Three 
Dynasties. Tang banished Kéé and King Wu smote Chow.” 
(i Th SE KR = 4% #4). If the records of the Book of Historical 
Documents are authentic at all, we must say that these move- 
ments did not occur through the ambicion of ‘Tang and King 
Wu, but that they were real revolutions in the modern sense of 
the term. Indeed the spirit of revolution pervades the speeches 
which were delivered by T‘ang and King Wu when they 
addressed the hosts. This spirit proceeded directly from the 
idea of the relation of the ruler to the Supreme Being. ‘The 
Supreme Lord is not invariable.’’ He appoints the king to 
be His vicegerent on earth. When he fails to fulfil His will, 
he forfeits his divine right to the position as king, and a new 
sovereign will be appointed in his place. It was in accordance 
with this principle that Mencius told Prince Shuin of Ts‘e (#¥ 
4% ) ‘‘I have heard of the cutting off the /e//ow Chow, but 
I have not heard of the putting a sovereign to death (J GR PE 
t+ HAR KR A B).’’ In the case of the later political 
revolutions we cannot say that they were all actuated by the 
same belief, yet it is manifest that this belief did give much 
force to every movement which attempted the overthrow 
of the dynasty which did not rule so as to secure the well- 
being of the people and had thus forfeited its right to the 
throne. 

Finally the predominance of the present world in the minds 
of the Chinese is also a result of the conception of the Supreme 
Being. It was a conviction of the aucient Chinese, as it is of 
the Chinese of the present day, that on the good doer, Shangte 
sends down all blessings, and on the evil doer, He sends down 
all miseries. But Shangte is conceived of as the ruler of men 
in this world only. Here is the defective. side of the con- 
ception, which shows its weakest point. On account of this, 
the blessings or miseries are believed to come either to the 
persons of the good or evil or to their descendants,.and in no 
other way can the judgment be shown. What would happen 
to the doers themselves, if retribution fails to come during 
their life time, is a question very inadequately answered by the 
Chinese. ‘This leads us to the discussion of the Chinese idea 
of the future life, which, as it will be shown, has given rise to 
the cult of ancestor worship, the next point to be treated in 
this essay. 
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II. ANCESTOR WORSHIP. 


How, then, is ancestor worship derived from the idea of 
the future life of the Chinese? The answer necessitates a 
closer examination of the idea of the future life itself. Con- 
cerning the future life the ancient Chinese literature is com- 
paratively silent. There are only a few places which seem to 
touch the point. In the Book of Odes the spirit of King Wan 
is pictured as being with the Supreme Lord in heaven. Thus 
runs the first verse in the Grand Imperial Song (K Hf) :— 


‘* The royal Wan now rests on high . 
In dignity above the sky ; 
Chau as a state had long been known : 
Heaven’s choice of it at last was shown. 
Its lords had gained a famous name ; 
The Lord kinged them when the season came. 
King Wan ruled well when earth he trod ;__ 
Now moves his spirit near the Lord.”’ ( 


Again, in the Book of Historical Documents we have a 
passage which seems to assign to heaven the abode of the 
spirits of some kings of the Yin Dynasty who were said to be 
intelligent. ‘*‘ When heaven rejected and made an end to the 

7 decree which was in favour of the great state of Yin, there were 
many of the former intelligent kings in heaven’? (KK fe 
| KHRLBBRS EHR). These, however, are 
only cases concerning the good sovereigns, who, after their 
death, were supposed to have their abodes in heaven in the 
presence of the Supreme Lord as a reward for their virtuous 
‘life on earth. But what is the state of the spirits or souls of 
the ordinary people, or will their souls exist at all, when they 
have lost the support of the material body, is a question which 
we have not yet touched upon so far. In the classics there is 
no description of any purgatory, nor can we find any trace of 
a hell. The ancient Chinese had no idea of the resurrection 
of the dead and the final judgment at the end of the world. 
But the soul is believed to have continued existence after the 
death of the body; the soul of the good man as well as that 
of the wicked. It exists in some subtle state known as Kwei 
(91). In the Book of Rites Confucius is said to have thus 
told his disciple concerning the Kwei: ‘* All the living must 
die, and dying, return to the ground; this is what is called 
Kwei. The bones and flesh moulder below, and hidden away, 
become the earth of the ground. But the spirit issues forth, 
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and is displayed on high in a condition of glorious brightuness’’ 


BH 
BR LBV). The Kwei neéds to have accom- 
modation ; for otherwise it is liable to do harm to the living 
of Rites, again, it is recorded that sacrifices were offered by the 
ancients to the ‘‘discontented ghosts’’ of kings, princes, and 
ministers who had died without posterity ( # 2 Jf). 
Thus it was believed that the ghost would not rest in peace, 
when there was no posterity to offer the regular sacrifices to it 
in the proper seasons. 

It is clear how naturally the practicé\of ancestor worship 
may arise from such an idea of the future condition of the soul 
after the death of the body. Tosum up, the soul is believed 
to have continued existence in the manner of Kwei and to 
possess the higher faculties so as to be conscious of the actions 
of the descendants. Its peace, moreover, depends upon the 
regular offering of sacrifices by the living. With this belief 
the mere sense of duty would be sufficient to induce the 
ancients to offer sacrifice to the dead as an obligation of the 
family to its deceased members. We may therefore say that 
the practice of ancestor worship had its beginning in the belief 
in ghosts, which was common among the primitive peoples 
and is still upheld by the superstitious. But the mere belief in 
ghosts is not sufficient to explain the whole system of ancestor 
worship, nor is it the most essential element. There were 
from time to time men in China who denounced such a belief. 
But these men upheld ancestor worship none the less. Indeed 
the educated and the literati worship their ancestors with quite 
a different feeling. In the Book of Rites, which is generally 
believed to be the product of the Han dynasty, the ghost 
element has little or no place in the interpretation of the 
meaning and purpose of offering sacrifices to ancestors. It 
does not require any minute study of that book to convince the 
student that ancestor worship is represented there (1) as a 
- means to remind the living of their departed friends (2) as an 
expression of the filial affection of the son after the death of the 
parents. To the discussion of this we now proceed. 

1. Ancestor Worship as a Memorial Act.—This is mani- 
fest from the first paragraph of the chapter on ‘‘ The Meaning 
of Sacrifice’’ in the Book of Rites. ‘‘ Sacrifice shall not be fre- 
quently repeated. Such frequency is indicative of importunate- 
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ness, and importunateness is inconsistent with reverence. Nor 
should they be at distant intervals. Such infrequency is 
indicative of indifference, and indifference leads to forgetting 
them altogether. Therefore the superior man, in harmony 
with the course of heaven, offers the sacrifices of spring and 
autumn. When he treads on the dew which has descended as 
hoar-frost, lhe cannot help a feeling of sadness which arises in 
his mind aud cannot be ascribed to the cold. In spring, when 
he treads on the ground, wet with rains and dews that have 
fallen heavily, he cannot avoid being moved by a feeling as if 
he were seeing his friends’ (4% A 
REM 
RE 


Sig B Bz zh Z). Generally 


speaking, we may say that the Chinese are a people capable 
of strong feelings. —The change of season is apt to be associated 
with the memory of the departed friends. In Chinese poetry 
we find this to be a very favourite theme. Accordingly 
sacrifices are usually offered to the dead in spring and autumn, 
the seasons when the dreary winter yields place to the gay 


spring, or, as in the latter case, when the season of smiling 


sunshine closes with the days of the howling winds again. 

2. Ancestor Worship as a Filial Service.—This is the 
most obvious point, and therefore the last to need any detailed 
proof. The Chinese are famous for their filial piety. It is 
considered a blessing and great happiness to be able to serve 
one’s parents. This privilege, according to Mencius, is the 
first of the three delights which the superior man values above 


even the possession of an empire. After the parent’s death, . 


sacrifices are employed to give expression to this filial affection. 
In the Book of Rites it is stated that ‘‘by sacrifice the nourish- 
ment of parents is followed up and filial duty to them 
perpetuated’? 23 Py It is for this reason 
that a Chinese finds it so offensive to be told not to sacrifice to 
his ancestors. To his understanding it is as much a filial duty 
to offer sacrifices to the parents when they are dead as to 


nourish them in their life time. To quote the Book of Rites 


again: ‘‘In three ways is a filial son’s service of his parents 
shown—whiile they are alive, by nourishing them; when they 
are dead, by all the rites of mourning; and when the mourning 
is over, by sacrificing to them’ F BE 
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Considering these points we find it, difficult to assert 
whether ancestor worship is an action which should fall within 
the sphere of ethics or that of religion. One thing, however, 
is indisputable, that is, the Chinese do not worship their 
ancestors in the same sense as we worship God. It is true 
that in the performance of the sacrificing ceremonies great 
piety and reverence are shown, even to excess. We must 
bear in mind, however, that piety and reverence are considered 
the greatest virtues in China which should be practised 
constantly by the superior man. ‘‘Nothing without revere- 
nce,” are the opening words of the Book of Rites. With so 
much emphasis on the virtue of reverence, it is only natural 
for the Chinese to carry the virtue to an extreme in ancestor 
worship. The Book of Rites gives a minute account of an 
ideal sacrifice as follows: 

‘‘When a filial son is about to sacrifice, he is anxious that 
all preparations should be made beforehand, and when the 
time arrives, that everything necessary should be found 
complete, and then with a mind free from all preoccupation, 
he should address himself to the performance of his sacrifice. 

‘‘The temple and its apartments having been repaired, 
the walls and roofs having been put in order, and the assisting 
officers having been provided, husband and wife, after vigil 
and fasting, bathe their heads and persons and array themselves 
in full dress. In coming in with the things they carry, how 
grave and still are they! how absorbed in what they do! as if 
they were not able to sustain their weight, as if they would let 
them fall. Is not theirs the highest filial reverence? He sets 
forth the stands with the victims on them, arranges all the > 
ceremonies and music, provides the officers for the various 
ministries. These aid in sustaining and bringing in the 
things, and thus he declares his mind and wish, and in his last 
abstraction of mind seeks to have communion with the dead 
in their spiritual state, if peradventure they will enjoy his 
offering, if peradventure they will do so. Such is the aim of 
the filial son in his sacrifice !”’ 

We quote this passage in full with the purpose of showing 
that even in such a detailed description of the ideal or rather 
orthodox ancestor worship there is not the slightest trace 
that suggests the deification of the ancestors, to whom the 
sacrifices are offered. The object of ancestor worship is 
not originally, nor should it be to-day, according to the 
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orthodox Chinese, to obtain blessings for the living but to 
perform: the proper duty towards the dead. ‘‘The sacrifices 
of such men,’’ says the Book of Rites about the sacrifice 
of the superior men, ‘have their own blessing; not indeed 
what the world calls blessing. Blessing ‘tae, wa perfection ; 
it is the name given to the complete and natural discharge 
of ali duties. When nothing is left incomplete or improperly 
discharged ; this is what we call perfection, implying the 
doing everything that should be done in one’s internal 
self and externally the performance of everything according 
to the proper method’? BIE Ht 
A Sb 4). ‘This, then, is the Chinese an- 
cestor worship. It has its origin evidently in the belief in 
ghosts, it is to the orthodox Chinese a memorial act and an 
expression of filial affection, but it never means to deify the 
ancestors. It is not idolatry, but an exaggeration of filial piety 
and reverence. 

But nothing in this world is free from corruption. 
Ancestor worship among the Chinese of to-day is not the 
ancestor worship represented in the classics. The intense filial 
piety and affection, the sincere reverence, are no more to be 
found in the performance of the ceremonies. Nothing but the 
tedious formality is left. With the spread of Taoism and 
Buddhism, it has been clothed with appalling superstitions, 
while its true meaning is known within only a narrow circle. 
It is no longer classical, for it has been taken captive and 
enslaved by Taoism and Buddhism. 

The degenerate form of ancestor’ worship does not come 
into the scope of this essay, so we turn now to consider 
the influence which ancestor worship, apart from its later 
superstitions, has exerted upon the national character of the 
Chinese. | 

Ancestor Wership, after so many years of existence in the 
country, must have set some ineffaceable marks upon the 
national character of the people. First and foremost is its 
influence upon the morality of the Chinese. It cultivates the 
habits of filial reverence and obedience, which are doubtless 
excellent virtues to practise. It upholds an aim before the 
descendants to live a life worthy of their ancestors. ‘‘ The 
superior man reverently nourishes his parents when they are 
alive and sacrifices to them wheu they are dead, always think- 
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ing that throughout his life he may not bring shame upon 

Finally it has much effect for good in maintaining to a 
certain degree a sense of respect for the past. It will not be far 
wrong tu say that to this much of the stability of the Chinese 
institutions is indebted. This sense of respect. for the past, 
however, has been exaggerated and overdeveloped. The conse- 
quence is the conservatism of the Chinese, which has stood 
for centuries as a check to the prosperity and progress of the 
nation. ‘‘If the son for three years does not alter from the 
way of his father (after the death of the latter, ) he may be called 
filial” (= RZ FR). Until quite re- 
cently, when the giant of conservatism was finally overthrown 
by the onset of Western civilization, this unqualified saying of 
Confucius had often been misapplied to work much injury in 
the country. 

The influence of ancestor worship from the social and 
political point of view can be further traced through the clan 
system. The clan system is by no means peculiar to the 
Chinese. It existed among other ancient peoples in one form 
or another, for instance among the Saxons of Northern Europe 
and the tribes of ancient India. But the clan system of the 
Chinese has one feature peculiar to itself. Unlike that which 
existed among other peoples, the clan system of the Chinese 
does not grow out of the need for united force in warfare. It 
has its origin in ancestor worship. Ancestor worship evi- 
dently began in the family. But as the family grew and 
multiplied, and developed in the course of time into a clan, 
the ancestors of the clan were not worshipped in any particular 
family, but in an ancestral hall specially erected by the clans- 
men for that purpose. ‘This ancestral hall stands as a social 
centre. It is the guild-house of the clan. Affairs concerning 
the clan as a whole or quarrels arising among the clansmen are 
brought up and settled there. It naturally follows that being 
thus knit together by the tie of blood, the clansmen live side 
by side and form a village which generally takes its name 
from the clan. In this way, then, ancestor worship plays a 
prominent part in the structure of society in China. 

Furthermore, the clan is not only a social group, but also 
a political unit. Virtually a sort of local government is carried 
on within the clan. The elders have the right to expel a 
member from the clan or suspend his privileges as a clansman 
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for any action unworthy of, or harmful to, the clan as a whole. 
The government utilizes this in working out the principle of 
mutual responsibility. The near relatives of a criminal have, 
in some cases, to share the punishment. If the case is a very 
serious one, the door of the ancestral hall to which the convict 
belongs, is liable to be sealed by the government, which is 


considered in China very humiliating tothe clan. Undoubtedly 


this is a very effective weapon in the hand of the government. 
Another national trait of the Chinese, of which ancestor 

worship is the cause, is the immense population of the country. 

As we have seen, the peace of the ghosts of ancestors is believed 


to depend upon the regular offering of sacrifices by the descend- 


ants. ‘The ghosts of those who died without leaving behind 
any posterity are said to be discontented. It is according to 
this feeling that the Chinese regard marriage as an obligation. 
‘‘ There are three unfilial things,’? says Mencius, ‘‘and the 
greatest of these is to have no posterity’ # A= 

For the same reason barrenness has stood first in the list 
of the seven legal reasons for divorcing a wife. To be able to 
carry on the worship of the ancestors is all-important in the 
minds of the Chinese. Further, polygamy finds its sanction 
here. Concubines are often taken that the lineage of the 
family may be continued. The proverb that a man is under 
the obligation to take a concubine when he has reached the 
age of forty and still has no son, is rather popular in some 
parts of China. The sole purpose of marriage is thus taken to 
be the perpetuation of the family. When this notion is com- 
bined with the belief that the worship of ancestors can only be 
performed by the male descendants, there is sufficient tendency 
towards the degradation of woman. 

These, then, are the leading results of ancestor worship in 
China. ‘Taking them alongside with the effects of the ancient 
belief in Shangte, we see readily how far true is Carlyle’s 
statement that the chief fact concerning a nation is its religion ; 
and that to know the religion of a people is to have the key to 
its history. 

Now a new religious period is impending over this great 
Einpire. New religious ideas are pouring in and new relig- 
ious forces are already at work. ‘These will surely have their 
effect sooner or later. But in the meanwhile it is a question 
of vital importance to consider what will be the wisest and the 
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most appropriate way to deal with the old religious ideas and 
beliefs indigenous to the people. The discussion of this topic is 
too complicated to be entered upon here. Suffice it to say thata 
sympathetic and intelligent study of the ancient religion of the 
nation will throw much light upon the solution of the problem. 


$n Memoriam, - Rev. C. A. Salquist. 


N April 26th, rg9rr, Rev. C. Axel Salquist, for over 
seventeen years an honored missionary of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, died at Yachowfu, Sze., 
from typhoid fever. 

Returning from furlough in 1908 Mr. Salquist organized a 
school for the training of men for the ministry ; a work that had 
been his desire to establish for years; and gave himself with 
enthusiasm and devotion to it. 

For a year past, owing to furlough and sickness of cthers, Mr. 
Salquist added to the exacting work of teaching, the care of church 
and outstations. But the strain was too severe and another servant 
of the Master’s, in the prime of life and splendidly equipped with 
the Chinese language, has been sacrificed to overwork. 

Dr. Shields, who did everything possible for his friend, 
writes: ‘‘It seems to me that he had used up every ounce of 
reserve force in his work for the Chinese and had none to draw 
on when the need came. He has gone to a well-earned rest.”’ 

‘“The funeral was very impressive. The coffin was placed on 
a frame and handles placed on it, so that relays of sixteen of his 
friends could carry it to the grave. Church members and enquirers, 
students, servants and fellow-missionaries attended the service. 
The grief of the Chinese was most touching, for they considered 
that their ‘Pastor-Teacher’ had really given his life for them.’’ 

Mr. Salquist was born in Sweden in 1868 and migrated when 
a young man to the United States. He was a graduate of the 
Morgan Park Theological Seminary, an Institution connected with 


the University of Chicago. He was appointed a Missionary under 


the Baptist Board in 1893. 

In 1897 Mr. Salquist was married at Shanghai to Miss Anna 
Erickson of Minnesota. Mrs. Salquist has borne bravely her 
bereavement and has the deep sympathy of a wide circle of 
friends: she plans for the present to continue her labors at Ya- 
chowfu. 

Mr. Salquist was loyal as a friend: a devoted husband : wise as 
a counsellor : efficient in an unusual degree as a Missionary. His place 
will be hard to fill and his home-going has left a void in the hearts 
of his fellow-workers and in the mission he has served so well. 

a? inspiration of a life laid down in service for others is imper- 
ishable 

I close this imperfect tribute to my dear friend and colleague with 
our Lord's own words, “ Well done, good and faithful servant.’’ 


H. J. OPENSHAW. 
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Correspondence. 


‘‘SYMPOSIUM ON TRACT WORK.’’ 
A REPLY. 


To the Editor of 
THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Sik: With your permis- 
sion I would like to reply to 
some of the statements in the 
symposium on Tract Work which 
appeared in your last issue. 

In the first place I note that 
the honours of the symposium 
rest with the Chinese contri- 
butors. Their criticism is large- 
ly constructional and practical 
whereas most of what is said by 
your foreign correspondents is 
either vague generalization or 
sweeping, but pointless, depreci- 
ation. 

Mr. Genahr’s answer to the 
first question on your list is an 
example of the kind of criticism 
that those missionaries who are 
giving time they can ill spare 
to the work of superintending 
Tract Societies— Mr. Genahr 
himself is of this number, by 
the way—have a right to com- 
plain of. It is a blunt negation 
of their work without explana- 
tion or substantiation. 

Mr. Harmon is more explicit 
and therefore his criticism is 
more helpful. He says that 
many of the tracts im use ‘‘ pre- 
sent truth in crude form with 
cruder terminology. They are 
prepared for the illiterate and 
are therefore not suitable for 
present day meeds.’’ Now a 
missionary can render no higher 
service to a Tract Society than to 
point out instances in which he 
has met with tracts of this kind 
and suggest points wherein the 
tract noticed could be correct- 
ed or improved. Mr. Harmon’s 
criticism would have been im- 


measutably more valuable had he 
given us illustrations culled from 
the tracts he refers to. Of course, 
Mr. Harmon is “‘ looking at the 
leopard through a tube” and 
consequently sees only one of 
the spots. He has only one 
class of tract in his mind and 
would probably readily admit 
that tracts written by Dr. John, 
Dr. Faber, Dr. Martin, and 
many others, are faultless in 
style and diction. Yet the very 
perfection of these tracts renders 
them unsuitable for some kinds 
of work. A friend writes ‘‘ Do 
not send me any more wén-li 
tracts. Perhaps there are a few 
men in Shanghai who can read 
this stuff but nobody here 
can make head or tail of it. If 
you cannot send me some simple, 
direct gospel tracts you may as 
well go out of business.’’ It is 
in order to meet a demand of 
this kind that the tracts Mr. 
Harmon indicates are written. 
The output of the Tract Societ- 
ies, like that of any other pub- 
lishing agency, is governed by 
the law of supply and demand. 
We have to supply our customers 
with the goods they ask for. 
Nevertheless, I think Mr. Har- 
mon has overstated his case. 
What he calls ‘‘ crude’’ another 
man would call ‘‘direct’’ and 
the very features Mr. Harmon 
dislikes would recommend the 
tract to another missionary. 

Every missionary who can 
read Chinese should be a mem- 
ber of a Tract Society (the sub- 
scription is only one dollar per 
annum) and should feel that, as 
a shareholder in the concern, he 
is responsible for the proper 
conduct of the business. ‘Tracts 
may very well be simple without 
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being ‘‘crude” and any one who 
will help us to perfect our pro- 
ductions will be rendering a 
service not only to the Tract 
Societies but to the Church of 
God in China. 

The answer to the second 
question ‘‘ What kinds of tracts 
are needed?”’ calls forth the 
answer ‘‘We badly need apolo- 
getic tracts of a higher order 
than those available.’’ This is 
true. We always did and we 
always shall need apologetic 
tracts of a higher order than 
those available. 

In his address at the closing 
meeting of the Shanghai Mis- 
sionary Association on June 6th 
Bishop Graves said :— 

VII. What will be needed in future 
is a sufficient supply of books of the 
very first class in the nature of a 
defence of Christianity which will be 
adequate to meet the questions which 
will be raised by the introduction of 
Western science and philosophy, 
and also adapted to the Chinese 
mind, We have had in the past 
books which very ably met the o 
posing arguments of the old-fash- 
ioned Chinese scholars. What we 
have to do to-day is to construct an 
apologetic which will adequately 
answer the arguments and objections 
of the Western-educated Chinese of 
to~lay. Such a literature can only 
be secured by qualifed men giving 
themselves to this task. 


When the book described by 
the Bishop is written any of the 
Tract Societies will gladly pub- 
lish it, and all the nine will do 
what is possible to give it a 
wide sale. For the Tract So- 
cieties may justly plead that they 
are, like Confucius, ‘‘ Editors, 
not Authors.’’ They examine 
the manuscripts submitted to 
them by missionary writers and, 
if the MS. has a promise of 
usefulness, they produce and 
circulate it to the utmost limit 
of their resources. Mr. Harmon 
says ‘‘My feeling is, that if 
funds permitted, the Tract So- 
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cieties would lo well to have a 
few men set aside to deal ex- 
clusively with tract work.”’ It 
is long since the Committees of 
the various Tract Societies rec- 
ognised this need. At the pres- 
ent moment the Tract Societies 
at Shanghai, Hankow, Peking 
and Chungking each stands in 
urgent need of an Editorial Sec- 
retary who would devote his 
whole time and strength to the 
supervision of its work. Of 
course none of the Societies has 
funds to pay the salary of the 
man needed. Nor could they 
secure the man they need even 
if they had the funds. The 
Societies can only appeal to the 
Mission Boards and say to them 
that the production of a worthy 
literature for the Christian 
Church is as much missionary 
work as preaching in a street 
chapel or teaching in a school. 
In short, the literary department 
of Christian Missions should be 
recognised and provided for as 
are the Educational, the Medical 
and the Evangelical departments. 

And lastly, the apologetics in 
existence are not to be despised. 
As one of the Chinese contrib- 
utors to the Symposium says, 
‘*They (the tracts) have had 
results; truly they bave had 
results.’’ Mr. says 
‘*Martin’s Evidences, Faber’s 
Civilization East and West, 
Dr. John’s Gate of Virtue and 
Knowledge, fj Dialogue of 
a Pupil with his Teacher, are 
all books that have been greatly 
blessed.’’ I would add Pre- 
mare’s tract on God, Milne’s 
Two Friends and Genahr’s Chi- 
nese and Christian Doctrines 


compared. Space forbids more 


but even this list is sufficient to 
show that if we have not all we 
need in the line of apologetic 
literature we have yet sufficient 
to lead any honest enquirer to 
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faith in God and trust in the 
Lord Jesus. 

In answer to the third ques- 
tion ‘‘.4re the Tract Societies suffi- 
ciently meeting the call for liter- 
ature for Christians ?’’ We have 
the statement ‘‘/ know of very 
little good literature for Christ- 
jans.’’ Perhaps others besides 
Mr. Genahr have a feeling of 
this kind so I venture to append 
a list of books which may be 
classed as ‘‘ good literature for 
Christians :— 


Dr. Faber’s Review of the Classics. 
—This is published by the Central 
China Tract Society and contains, be- 
sides an acute analysis of the Chinese 
classics, a valuable and extensive 

apologetic for Christianity. 

Faber’s Commentary on Mark’s 
Gospel.—This is so well written that 
non-Christian scholars delight to 
borrow it and forget to return it. 

Conference ae on the 
New Testament. C. T.S 

Bible Dictionary. Dr. Farnham, 

Topical Index to the Bible. Rev. 
G. A. Clayton. C.T. S. 

Short Sermons) Mr. P. S. Chiu. 
C. T. S. 

Fundamental Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. DuBose. C. T.S. 

Conversion of Lord Rochester. 
Morgan. C.L.S. 

Western Ethics. Mrs. Couling. 
©. 2.8. 

The Faith of a Christian. Morgan. 

Imago Christi. MacGillivray. C.L, S. 

Training of the Twelve. C. L. S. 

Natural Theology. Williamson. 
C. L. S. 

The Universe, Pouchet’s. MacGil- 
livray. C. 1. S. 

Ancient Principles for Modern 
Guidance. Cornaby. C. L.S. 

Comparative study of Religious 
Values. Morgan. C.L.S. 

Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. 
Haves. P. 

Diatessaron. Fenn. P. M. P. 

Woman in all Lands, Allen. C.L.S. 


The list might easily be great- 


ly extended but I will only refer 
further to a few of the books 
published by the Y. M. C. A. 
We have such titles as China and 
the Cigarette, Moral Muscle, 


Lectures on Modern Missions, 
the Gyroscope, How to Study 
the Bible for Greatest Profit, 
The God-planned Life, On 
Habit, Progress and Place of 
Christianity in the Lives of Great 
Nettous. The Y¥.-M. C..A. 
makes a special line of books on 
Bible Study. Last year they 
issued 59,800 books, equal to 
about 2,500,000 pages of reading 


matter. Also see the list of “‘Books . 


in Preparation’’ in the present 
number of the RECORDER and it 
will be sufficiently evident that 
the Church in China is not so 
badly off for reading matter as 
the answer to this question 
would lead one to suppose. 

Of illustrated tracts we have 
not got so many as we need but 
there are a great many more 
than most missionaries realise. 
The Central China Tract Society 
publishes an excellent series of 
Chinese pictures of the Prodigal 
Son and some others. The 
North China Tract Society has 
some striking Chinese illustra- 
tions of the Sunday School Les- 
sons which would attract atten- 
tion anywhere. Each of the 
Tract Societies has in stock the 
illustrated sheets and booklets 
printed in Loudon by the Relig- 
ious Tract Society. These are 
commented on by all purchasers 
for their excellence combined 
with cheapness. Of course it is 
not possible to issue a tract 
printed on good paper in five 
colours at the same price as an 
ordinary sheet printed in black 
and white on common Chinese 
paper. Still it is to be remem- 
bered that there is a difference 
between cheapness and economy. 
It may be that a great many 


poor and inconspicuous tracts 


are posted and attract less atten- 
tion than would one good illus- 
trated sheet. In that case the 


one good tract is cheaper than 
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many poor ones. I will not 
pursue the subject further, Mr. 
Editor, but trust enough has 
been said to show how extensive 
the work is that is being done 
by the Societies which are striv- 
ing to produce a literature 
worthy of the Church of Christ 
in China, and to enlist more 
sympathy in their behalf than 
has sometimes been shown in 
the past. 
I am, 
Yours sincerely, 


J. DARROCH. 


HIGHER BUDDHISM. 


To the. £:ditor of 
‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Sir: In the editorial 
remarks on Higher Buddhism 
it is said in the June issue that 
‘‘more evidence is wanted to 
justify so momentous a departure 
as the use of Christian term- 
inology when translating some 
Buddhist writings into English’’. 

I take advantage of this op- 
portunity to give some of this 
evidence philologically, histori- 


cay, and theologically, as the 
Editor desires. 
Philologically. We have the 


Chinese ideograph Fo #% which 
is made up of two parts, one 
meaning and the other mean- 
ing man. The coiner”of that 
ideograph clearly meant that he 
was describing a Being superior 
toman. The translators of the 
New Testament into the Mon- 
golian language used this same 
term Fo for God. 

Again, the Chinese term Chin 
Ju true model’”’ is 
clearly not a description of 
Prince Sidartha, for the former 
is described at length as an 
Lternal Being while the other 
lived only about seventy years 
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and died. Chinese writers on 
Higher Buddhism such as the 
have described Chin Ju as the 
Creator of the Universe which 
original Buddhism does not rec- 
ognize. 

The term Ju Lai 4 3% has 
the same ideograph, Ju the 
‘*model’’, with the Chinese word 
Lai ‘‘come’’ added, therefore 
philologically the translation the 
‘*model come’’ or Messiah, 
seems the nearest English word 
to express this Buddhist idea. 

Note well I am only dealing 
with Chinese terms, not Sanscrit. 
To write Tathagata for Ju Lai 
is translation into Sanscrit and 
not into English. ‘This is the 
philological evidence. 

Historically. In the Chinese 
translation of the Diamond 
Classic, Chapter VI, the follow- 
ing is given as the words of the 
founder of Buddhism. ‘‘ Five 
hundred years after my death, 
there will rise another Teacher 
of religion who will produce 
faith by the fulfilment of this 
prophecy. You should know 
that He will plant the root of 
His teaching not in one, two, 
three, four or five Buddhas, nor 
in ten thousand Buddhas, but 
plant it at the root of all Budd- 
has; when that One comes, 
according to this prophecy, then 
have faith in Him at once, and 
you will obtain - incalculable 
blessing.’’ 

Now some five hundred years 
after the founder of Buddhism 
had died there appeared Jesus 
Christ, who did not lay the 
foundation of His teaching on 
that of anv of the Buddhas 
before Him but on the fountain 
of all inspiration, which is God. 
This is what the New Buddhism 
teaches and is different from the 
old one founded by Sakyamuni, 
just as the New Testament dif- 
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fers from the Old Testament in 
our Bible. ‘This is the historical 
evidence. 

Theologically. We Chris- 
tians say that only the holy, 
the perfect, can enter Heaven. 
Original Buddhism taught like 
Hinduism that if human Karma 
was imperfect, man must be 
re-born again and again, until he 
attained perfection, after which 
there would be no further need 
of a re-birth to the world of sor- 
row. Higher Buddhism taught 
that the good works done by man 
alone, were not comparable with 
the good works done by man 
who had faith in help from God. 
In Higher Buddhism a Being 
superior to man is represented as 
having come down from Heaven 
to teach this doctrine so as to 
attain perfection at once in one 
life, without a single re-incarn- 
ation. When he had taught 
men this doctrine He returned 
to Heaven and there sits on the 
right hand of God, as He did 
in all past time. He is called 
the Mightiest One. 

In Buddhist temples the gods 
and saints are represented in 
statuary, whilst in most Chris- 
tian churches and _  liteggture 
sacred personages are ti, 
represented by paintings and 
pictures. In Buddhist temples 
there afe two sets of three 
personages represented as the 
chief centre of worship,—one is 
Sakyamunji seated in the centre 
and two of his chief disciples 
one on either side, and this 
school represents original Bud- 
dhism as founded by Sakyamuni. 

In the other set of three per- 
sonages Amitabha Pe 
occupies the central seat, who 
is defined by the Chinese as the 
Fo of boundless age, the Etern- 
al; on his right invariably is 
seated the Mightiest One (% 
3} 7) and sometimes called 


the Great Physician ip). 
And the third person invari- 
ably on the left of Amitabha is 
Kwanyin, whose function is 
to inspire mankind with holy 
thoughts and pity for human 
suffering, so as to enable them 
to save their fellow-meu, a func- 
tion which strongly reminds us 
of the work of the Holy Spirit. 
These three sacred persons are 
moreover referred to in many 
Buddhist temples as the repre- 
sentatives of the ‘‘sacred re- 
ligion’’ (#@ %). This is the 
theological evidence. 

With these philological, his- 
torical and theological evidences, 
it seems to ine that they describe, 
so far as they go, thie same fund- 
amental ideas as those found 
in Christianity, therefore I use 
Christian terminology, just as 
all missionaries in China use the 
Buddhist terms for Heaven and 
Hell. 

But ancient Buddhism and. 
Higher Buddhism have been 


find Buddhists in China who 

n unravel their differences, 
especially as many additions 
have been made to the teaching 
from the West. In Japan, the 
Higher Buddhism is much more 
clearly taught in the various © 
sects than it is in China at the 
present day, and I have been 
told by a good authority in 
Japan that the most philan- 
thropic work there is generally 
carried out by the followers of 
Higher Buddhism. It seems to 
me therefore that the work of the 
Christian missionary ‘‘ does not 
become a work of obvious super- 
erogation,’’ more than in South- 
ern Europe or the land of Islam, 
where Christianity once flourish- 
ed. A winnowing fan to separ- 
ate the wheat from the chaff is 
wanted. Moreover, De Groot at- 
tributes failure of Higher Budd- 
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hism to the cruel persecution 
of the Confucianists more than 
to anything else. It is our high 
privilege to point out the super- 
iority of Higher Buddhism which 
seems to be Christianity in a 


‘Buddhist garb, over the obsolete 


original Buddhism which still 
arraigns the wisdom of the Ruler 
of the Universe in making all 


- creatures male and female, and 


which if logically carried out 
would end all animal life in one 
generation. Original Buddhism 
is therefore unsound in one of 
its fundamental principles. The 
hope of the Far East lies there- 
fore iu giving up what is known 
to be a great error, and by 
adopting a thorough study of 
comparative religion which will 
enable them to see the strength 
and weakuess of all religions, 
thus pave the way to accept the 
highest. 

Not having seen the proof of 
Bishop Moule’s article in the 
RECORDER with the heading 
‘The Awakening of Faith as in- 
cluded in the catalogue of the 
Christian Literature Soiety,’’ I 
made no remark on this mis- 
statement. The Bishop had 
evidently been mis-informed, for 
‘‘The Awakening of Faith’’ was 
never included in the catalogue 
of the C. L. S. 


TIMOTHY RICHARD. 


SUNDAY TRAVELLING. 
To the Editor of 
“THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: It was with deep 
satisfaction that I read the letter 
of ‘An Observer’ in your April 
issue. It is not before the time 
that something has at last been 
said (and in a manner so out- 
spoken and yet kindly withal) 
on the above subject. 
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I have long! felt that it is just 
here that brethren and sisters of 
the missionary body, who are 
irreproachable in other respects, 
even, including the observance 
of the Lord’s Day, fail for once 
to be consistent. In deliberately 
travelling on this day they ex- 
pose a joint in their missionary 
armour which watchfth enemies 
will certainly take advantage of. 

That I be not tedious I should 
like as briefly as possible to set 
forth two propositions which I 
think few will disagree with. 


l. The Sabbath, or Lord’s 
Day, is designed to be a day of 
Rest and Worship. 

At our stations we find no 
difficulty in giving full scope to 
both these aspects. The rest- 
fulness, the withdrawal from the 
noise and bustle of the street, 
the pure worship with its voice 
of exhortation and comfort, must 
all come with an impressive 
force to the convert from heath- 
enism and possibly to such as 
have not yet become converts. 

At our out-stations. no less 
than our main stations we need 
to have the two-fold blessing 
brought before our converts. 
Is this likely to be secured when 
the visiting missionary regards 
his work at an end at 1:00 p.m. 
or so? Is the effect of the 
preaching and Holy Communion 
likely to be enhanced by his leave- 
taking in the early afternoon. 
Are there no heathen to preach 
to that afternoon, no Christians 
to instruct in the evening ? Is 
not the calling of coolies with 
all the confusion entailed likely 
to prove very distracting to those 
who have but an hour ago been 
joining in worship with the mis- 
sionary, perhaps even repeating 
the commandments with him? 
Is the forty /7 by road (or rather 
more if by water) in the direc- 
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tion of home a real gain beside 
the neutralising of the work he 
has just done, and which he 
came to China for? 

There are occasions in travel- 
ling when one’s boat stops on 
Saturday night where there is 
no Christian Sanctuary. In this 
case there may still be rest with- 
out public worship. But may 
it not be God’s will that the 
missionary should go ashore and 
speak to the people he finds there 
‘‘all the words of this life?’’ It 
may happen that on Saturday 
night he finds himself, say, thirty 
/i from a place where prayer is 
wont to be made. By going 
forward that short distance much 
help may be given to a band of 
Chinese Christians. In this case 
few Sabbatarians would say that 
the opportunity of Worship 
gained was not worth the small 
sacrifice of Rest in getting to it. 

In brief then: Worship and 
Rest is the ideal, Worship or Rest 
is in some cases allowable ; but no 
Worship and no Rest is baneful 
in the extreme. 


II. The essence of Christianity 
includes self-denial. 

The temporising and compro- 
mising spirit which lets essen- 
tials go when they interfere 
with convenience is far from 
the ideal of our Exemplar who 
‘pleased not Himself.’ 

We have to remember too 
what it costs the natives to 
become Christians. In surren- 
dering the symbols of heathenism 
they incur opprobrium. In re- 
linquishing sources of gain from 
their clan through their discon- 
tinuance of ancestral worship 
and in abandoning certain lines 


of business (e.g. crackers and 


incense) because inconsistent 


with the true faith; in these 
and other ways it costs soine- 
thing to be a Christian in China. 
So it does everywhere. The 
mode of our living as mission- 
aries may not appear to the 
Chinese as manifesting clearly 
the virtue of self-denial. There 
comes an occasion however when 
a missionary will be a day later 
in reaching his destination (gen- 
erally home) by refraining from 
travelling. Itisa plain opportu- 
nity of showing the value he sets 
on the Fourth Commandment. 
It costs him nothing to keep 
the others. It is a chance of 
showing respect for a certain 
precept of our Lord’s (Mt. xxiv. 
20). Most of our Lord’s com- 
mands are obeyed by him with- 
out effort, though here is one 
that entails a little hardship for 
him. But it saves hardship to 
others and it gives more time 
for a service of love in a place 
where such service is more need- 


ed than where he lives. Is not 


the effort worth making? 

I have avoided giving in- 
stances of harm wrought. ‘They 
would have strengthened ‘my 
argument, but space does not 
allow. I hope at least I have 
said something to ‘stir up the 
pure minds of your readers by 
way of remembrance,’—even the 
remembrance ‘to keep holy the 
Sabbath day.’ I am convinced 
that transgressions of mission- 
aries are not so much wilful as 
failures to remember. When 
they think thereon they will 
decide that they will not for 
mere convenience sake barter 
away that which is a veritable 
bulwark of our Christianity. 

I am 
Yours sincerely, 
ANOTHER OBSERVER. 
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Our Book Table. 


The object of these Reviews is to give real information about 


books. 


price, original if any, or any other facts of interest. 


Authors will help reviewers by sending with their books, 


The custom 


of prefixing an English preface to Chinese books is excellent. 


A Chinese English Dictionary, by 
Herbert A. Giles, M.A., L.L.D. 
Professor of Chinese in the Univy- 
ersity of Cambridge. Kelly and 
Walsh. 

This is the fourth fascicule of 
Dr. Giles’ revised Dictionary. 
The articles are brought up 
from ‘‘liao’’ to ‘‘shao’’: from 
example 7073 to 9751. This 


section is quite up to the high. 


standard attained by the preced- 
ing parts. It must be with 
intense pleasure that the learned 
author sees his labours drawing 
toward their close. The com- 
plete book will be a magnificent 
monument of patient -industry 
and careful scholarship. 


Among the Tribes in South-West 
China, by Samuel -R. Clarke, for 
thirty-three years a missionary in 
China, China Inland Mission. 3/6. 
We have all heard from time 

to time something of the won- 

derful work amongst the Miao 
tribes in South-West China. 

Such reports as have reaclied the 

public “hitherto have been very 


much in the nature of rumours. 


No one doubted the truth of the 
stories but all who heard wished 
for something more tangible, if 
not more reliable, than the in- 
cidents related by a missionary 
on his way to, or from, the field. 
Than Mr. S. R. Clarke no man 
is better fitted to tell the story 
of this interesting people and the 
triumphs of the gospel in their 
inidst. This book consists of 
some 300 pages, well printed and 
beautifully illustrated. Chapter 
I tells of ‘‘The Province and 
its People’’. Chapter II, Lan- 


guages and Customs of the Miao. 
Chapter III, Miao Legends. 
Chapter IV, Religious Beliefs. 
Chapter V, The Shan tribes. 
Chapter VI, The Lo-lo or No-su. 
Part II to Chapter XI tells the 
story of missionary work amongst 
the various tribes and an Appen- 


dixtgives valuable information to 


the student of philology. 
It is difficult to say which part 


_of the book is the more valuable; 


it depends on the predilections 
of the reader, probably. At 
any rate every part is equally 
interesting. The book contains 
contributions of permanent value 
to the students of Anthropology, 
Comparative Religion and Phil- 
ology. We venture one quota- 
tion. ‘‘As far as our own ob- 
servation goes the Miao have no 
idols and do not worship any 
gods. They have no temple: 
and no priests and we never saw 
them engaged in any act. of 
adoration. They are certainly 
not Buddhists. Little shrines 
may sometimes be seen at the 
entrance to their villages but 
this building of shrines is said to 
be a recent innovation.” It would 
seem that the gospel was «arried 
to this people just while they 
were seeking for something to 
satisfy the craving of the human 
heart for an object of worship. 
Tens of thousands are now pro- 
fessedly Christian and the gospel 
is uplifting the people socially, 
morally and spiritually. Those 
missionaries are privileged who 
are seeing before their eyes ‘a 
nation born in a day.’ ”’ 


J. D. 
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The Old Testament Narrative. The 
Stories of the Old Testament Ar- 
ranged in their Historical Se- 
quence as a connected whole, by 
Alfred Dwight Sheffield, Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

This is one of the Riverside 
Literature Series, covering about 
525 pages, with 25 illustrations. 

It gives the Old Testament 
historical annals with their prop- 
er sequence, omitting lists of 
names, duplication of narratives, 
and descriptive details. It is 
based on the Authorized Version 
as an English prose classic, and 
is enriched by notes which are 
restricted to matters of fact. 
The text is divided topically 
into xiv Chapters with definite 
progress to the close. The writer 
of this note after daily use of 
the book for some time, com- 
mends it as most serviceable for 
its purpose. It might be used to 
advantage in Chinese Schools of 
all grades. The publishers’ price 
is 75 cents (gold) postpaid. 

A. H.S 


Map of China, showing the stations 
of the China Inland Mission, China 
Inland Mission. Price, 2/6 net. 
This useful and up-to-date 

map, about twenty inches square, 

is mounted on cloth and folds in 

a size suitable for the pocket of 

the traveller or the desk pigeon- 

hole of the student. The 
romanization adopted is that 
used by the Chinese Imperial 

Post Office. Whilst this map is 

a graphic indication of the man- 

ner in which the work of the 

C. I. M. has extended, it will 

be useful to members of all 

missions at work in China; and 
if used as recommended by the 
late Dr. A. N. Somerville, it 
will have a special and very 
blessed sphere of influence. This 
venerable enthusiast, nearly 
thirty years ago, suggested the 
use of a pocket atlas as a prayer 


(July 
book, spreading out the map, 


- like Hezekiah’s letter, before the 


Lord, going over it carefully 
and prayerfully day by day, and 
year by year. : G. M.. 


On Christianity With New Scholars, 


by Tong Tsing En. P.M. P. 3 cts. 

per copy. | 
This little booklet contains four 
addresses on the evidences of 
Christianity written for Chinese 
scholars from the modern stand- 
point. This sort of tract is 
destined. to supersede those 
written by foreigners: Its pop- 
ularity is shown by the fact 
that two editions have already 
been sold in a few months with- 
out any advertising. A good 
portion of these were bought by 
the Chinese themselves. 


R. T. S. LIST. 


Bible Pictures for our Pets. R. T. S. 
Chinese Tract Society, Shanghai, 
60 cts. ; 

A book of beautiful Eastern 
pictures of Scripture subjects. 

Size 10% by 8% inches. 


The Bouverie Series of Penny Stories. 

R.T.S. Chinese Tract Society, 5 cts, 

These are wonderful penny- 
worths. Such titles as ‘‘ When 
hearts are Young,’’ ‘‘ Dibs,’’ 
‘*Bric, A waif,’’ ‘‘Sid and Fido,’’ 
etc. The stories are really good. 
One dollar will buy twenty of 
them and that would be a whole 
library for the young folks to 
read in the holidays. 


Penny Biographies. R. T. S. Chinese 
Tract Society, 5 cts. 

Livingstone, Chalmers, Gilmour, Grif- 
fith Joln, and many others: 32 
pages illustrated, for a penny ! 

Golden Hour Series. R. T. S. Half- 

- penny each. C. T. S. 3 cents each. 

** Jock the Shrimper”. ‘‘The Major's 
Lad ’’ etc., the acme of cheapness. 
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y. M. C. A. PUBLICATIONS. 
R ABER. The 


progress and place of Christianity 
in the life of Great Nations and 
Peoples. A series of Addresses 
delivered at The World’s Stud- 
ent Federation Conference held 
in Tokyo. 10 cts. 


Missions, Part I. by Rev. J. Leighton 
Stuart and Rev. G. Y. Chen. 15 cts. 


The lectures are on Missions 
The Malay / 


in India, Siam, 
States, Japan and Korea. There 
is room for a lecture on Missions 
in China in the next series 
which should be one of the most 
interesting and informing of the 
series. 


Jo MR. The message of the 
Minor Prophets, by W. D. Murray, 
adapted and Translated by Prof. 
H. 1. Zia. 15 cents. 


A series of daily readings in the 
Minor Prophets. This is a book 
for Bible students. 


#5 ti How to study the Bible 
for Greatest Profit, by R. A. Torrey. 

Translated by P. S. Yie. 

A splendid book for use in 
Bible Training Schools and for 
classes of advanced Bible Stu- 
dents. 


gt Hi. China and the Cigarette, 
by M. J. Exner, B.S.,M.D. ‘Trans- 
lated by P. S. Vie. 


B@. On Habit, Prof. William 
James. Translated by H. L. Zia. 


= #) Alone with God, and How 
may Jesus Christ be made real to 
Me, by John R. Mott. Translated 
by H. Ll. Zia. 2 cents each. 
These are other three of an 
excellent series of little booklets. 
Just the kind of tract to give to 
a student. 
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2%. Hand book of The 
Y.M.C.A., H. L. Zia. 10 cents 


stitution for A Student, Y. M.C. A. 


2 H. History of 
The Foochow Y. M. C. A. 


iM. The Gyroscope 


and its uses. 


FROM MACMILLAN & CO. 


Health Reader III. Life and Health. 
Shelly and Stenhouse 1/8, 


This is an excellent little book. 
The substance of it has been trans- 
lated into Chinese by Prof. M. E. Tsur 


under the title 4 A. St MX. 


The Children’s Classics 2%d each. 
This is a series of nine well printed 
little books illustrated most artist- 
ically. There are three for the 

rimary grades, ages 5 to 7. The 
essons are Old English tales. Cin- 
derella, Tom Thumb, etc. Three 
in the Junior series, ages 6 to 9, 
with Old Greek Ta'es, Hercules, 
etc., and Old Norse Tales, The 
Lad who went tothe North Wind, 
etc. Also three in the Intermediate 
series, ages 8 to 10. Reynard the 

Fox, Story of Pandora,etec. These 
books would make cheap and de- 
lightful presents for children. 


The New East. In this 
number of the Baptist Society 
Magazine the Editor suggests 
that ‘‘our publication Society ’’ 
should issue annotated Gospels. 
The Bible Societies, it is said, 
are prohibited from doing so. 
We are under the impression 
that the National Bible Society 
of Scotland sells a great many 
annotated Gospels and that the 
B. & F. are preparing to follow 
suit. 


College Echoes, Tientsin Anglo-Chi- 
nese College magazine. 


Well written, well printed and well 
illustrated. 
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Books in Preparation. (Quarterly Statement.) 


(Correspondence invited. ) 


The following books are in course 
of preparation. Friends engaged in 
translation or compilation of books 
are invited to notify Dr. J. Darroch, 
53 Range Road, Shanghai, of the 
work they are engaged on, so that 
this column may be kept up to 
date, and overlapping prevented. 
N. B. Some whose names have been 
on this list a long time are asked to 
write and say if they have given up 
the work, or what progress, if any, 
they are making. Perhaps they are 
keeping others from doing the work. 


c. L. Ss. LIST. 


Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta 
Family. 

Speer's Principles of Jesus, by Joshua 
Vale. 

The Renewal Series, by Evan Mor- 
gan, 

2. A Renewed People, adapted from 
C. F. Dole. 

3. Conversion, Theory and Fact. 
To be followed by others. 


R. Se 
Marked New Testament in Chinese. 


Simple Bible Stories. 
Stories about Jesus, Illustrated. 
The Good Samaritan. Illustrated. 
Daniel. Illustrated. 
Joseph. Illustrated. 
Tracts. Coloured frontispiece : 
Daniel, Elijah, Moses, Isaac. 


Translated by Mr. A. J. H. Moule. 

Facts and ‘* Facts,” Robert Sinker, 
D.D. 

Discoveries Illustrating and Con- 
firming the Old Testament by Rev. 
Canon Girdlestone M.A. 

The Old Testament in Relation to 
Science. Rev. G. T. Manley, M.A. 

Thoughts on Christian Sanctity. 
H.C. G. Moule, Bishop of Durham. 

Christianity is Christ. W. H. Grif- 
fith Thomas, D.D, 

Our Lord and His Bible. H. EF. 
Fox, M.A. 


‘*‘Health’’ Text-book for Girls. 
Translated, Mrs. J. Darroch. 

What Think ye of Christ? Trans- 
lated, Mrs, J. Darroch. 


GENERAL, 


Ballantine’s Inductive Studies in 
Matthew. 

Murray’s Like Christ. By Mr. Chow, 
Hangchow College. 

Illustrations for Chinese Sermons, 
by C. W. Kastler. 

By the same. Chinese Preacher's 
Mannal, aud Daily Light for Chi- 
nese. 

Stepping Heavenward. By Mrs, 
Crossette. 

Expos. Com. on Hebrews, by G. L. 
Pullan. 

Sermons on Acts. Genahr. 

Tholuck’s Sermon on the Mount. 
By J. Speicher. 

‘‘His Great Apostle,’’ and “ His 
Friends,’’ By Rev. Chang Yang-hsin, 

Stalker’s Paul, 

J. H. Jowett’s The Passion for Souls. 
(In mandarin.) Fulness of Power. 
Metaphors of St. Paul. Dean Howson. 
By J. Vale. 

Constructive Studies in the Life of 
Christ. H.W. Luce, (in press.) 

Prof. J. Percy Bruce is preparing 
the following :-— 

Biblical Atlas and Gazetteer. R. T. 
S., London. 

R. A. Haden is preparing Murray’s 
Humility, and Holy in Christ. 

James Hutson: Meyer's Burdens 
and How to Bear Them. 

James Hutson: Willison’s Mothers’ 
Catechism. 

Mrs. R. M. Mateer: The Browns at 
Mount Hermon, 

F. C. H. Dreyer: Bible Reading 
Outlines for the Blackboard (appear- 
ing in 7Zung Wen Pao). 

Lectures on Modern Missions, by 
Leighton Stuart. 

Iaboratory Manual in Chemistry 
(Mandarin), by J. McGregor Gibb. 


Bismarck : His Life and Work (Wén- 
li), by Rev F. W. Leuschner. 


Westcott’s Commentary on St. John’s 
Gospel, by Rev. G. Miles, Wesleyan 
Mission. 


Expository Commentary on John’s 
Gospel. George Hudson. 


Mongol Catechism. Robert Stephen, 
Jehol, via Peking, from whom copies 
may be had, 
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Recent Announcements. 


Directory of Worship of Presbyte- 
rian Church, by C. D. Herriott. 

Life of Stephen Grellet. C. L. S. 

I’. B. Meyer’s Elijah. C. L.S. 

From Zoroaster to Christ, being 
life of the first Parsee convert to 
Christianity, C. L.S. 

Com. on Amos. C. Campbell Brown. 

Newell’s O. T, Studies. J. Vale. 

Expository and Homiletical Com- 
mentary on the Gospels. Rev. Thos. 
C. Fulton, 

Bible of Nature, Thomson, C. L. S, 
Morgan. 

Preacher’s Helper. Mr. Tong, 

CHINA MISSION YRAR Book. Rev. 
G. H. Bondfiell, C. S. 

Sceofield’s Bible References, A. Sy- 
denstricker, 

China Mission Study Class Book. 
Macfsillivray. 

Touching Incidents, etc. By S. B. 
Shaw. Translated by Miss Franz. 

Hyde’s Practical Ethics. Cheng 
Ching-chang,. 

Syllabic Vocabulary, Shanghai Dia- 
lect. Dr. A.M.and Rev. C. M. Myers, 


Revised edition. Williamson's Aids 
to Bible Study. C. 

Select Teachings from Chinese Lit- 
erature. Mr. Tung Ching en. 

Robinson's Studies in the Life of 
Jesus. Dr. A. P. Parker for C. L. S. 


The Future of China. Brockman, 

Bible Promises classified for Daily 
Devotion. A new edition of an old 
book, prepared by H. L,. Zia. 

The Missing Ones, translated by 
Y.S. Ching. 

Christian Ethics, by H. L. Zia. 

Studies in St. John, by R. E. Lewis, 
translated by H. L. Zia. 

Silent Times, a Book to Help in 
Reading the Bible into Life, by J. R. 
Miller, translated by H. L. Zia. 

Call for Volunteers, by Pastor Ding 
Li-mei. 

Introduction to Bible for-literati. 
by Van I. 

English Graummar for Chinese Stu- 
dents, by R. Paul Montgomery. 


Missionary News. 


China Sunday School Union. 


At the beginning of 1911 the 
China Sunday School Union was 
formed and a General Secretary 
was appointed. Canton, Hong- 
kong, Amoy, Foochow, Soo- 
chow, Chinkiang, Nanking and 
Wuhu have already formed Local 
Sunday School Unions. Several 
other places will probably organ- 
ize before the autumn. 

A course of instruction in 
Biblical Pedagogy and Sunday 
School Method will be given 
this summer at Kuling under 
the auspices of this Union. 
This course will cover the work 
prescribed by the International 
Sunday School Association and 
various denominational boards, 
-as a First Standard Teacher 


Training Course. certificate 
signed by the officers of the 
China S. S. U. will be given to 
candidates completing the pre- 
scribed work and passing a 
satisfactory examination on the 
same. 

The course will be conducted 
by the General Secretary, Rev. 
E. G. Tewksbury, and in Man- 
darin. Lectures will be given 
by Dr. W. W. White and others. 
The sessions begin July 20, at 
the close of the Y. M. C. A. 
Summer Student’s Convention, 
and continue until the end of 
August, when it is hoped most 
of the delegates can take part in 
the Bible Conference, Sept. 
5-9, at Nanking, led by Dr. 
W. W. White. 


* 
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Bible Institutes to be Conducted 
by Dr. W. W. White. ° 


It is with a great deal of 
pleasure that the Conference 
Committee on Bible Study and 
the General Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions announce that Dr. Wilbert 
W. White, President of the 
Bible Teachers ‘Training School, 
of New York City, has consent- 
ed to make another visit to the 
Far East during the present 
summer. 

Dr. White will be accompani- 
ed by Dr. George L Robinson 
of the McCormick Theological 
Seminary. They will spend all 
of August and part of September 
in China. 

While the shortness of Dr. 
White's visit has made it impos- 
sible to respond to the insistent 
calls from many centers, his 
tour has been arranged with a 


view to bringing him in touch’ 


with the largest number of 
Christian leaders, Chinese and 
foreign, consistent with his time 
and energy. His dates, as well 
as they can be arranged in 
advance, will be as follows :— 
Korea, June 27th to July roth 
Japan, July rath to 24th 
Kuling, August Ist to 8th 
Mokanshan, August 13th to 3oth 
Kuliang, August 25th to 31st 
Nanking, September 5th to 9th. 


While Dr. White wishes to be 
free to choose the courses of 
study which he will give at each 
center he has indicated that they 
will probaby be chosen from the 
following list :— 


1.—The Biblical Doctrine of 
Prayer 

2.—The Ministry of the Holy 
Spirit 

3.—Somie of the Greatest Par- 
agraphs of the Bible 

4.—A Series of Book Studies 

5.—Selected Studies in Isaiah 


6.—Selected Studies in Jere- 
miah 
7.— Lectures on Normal Teach- 
ing. 
Dr. Robinson’s subjects will 
be announced later. 


The responses that have al- 
ready been received from every _ 
locality assure us that there will 
be a special interest in the Bible 
instruction and no doubt there: 
will be a large number who may 
so arrange their plans for the 
summer as to attend one of the 
institutes. These will be open 
to all. No fees will be charged, 
but an opportunity for a free- 
will offering will be given dur- 
ing each institute. The arrange- 
meuts at each center will be in 
charge of a local committee. 

With regard to the Nanking 
Meeting we learn that arrange- 
ments for board and lodging will 
be made for men either in the 
Seminary dormitory or adjacent 
buildings, and for women in. 
girls’ schools near by. There 
will be a uniform charge of $1.00 
for board, which will be requir- 
ed even when delegates are not 
present the entire five days. 
There will be no other fees. 
Owing both to limited accom- 
modations and to the nature of 
the lectures, it has seemed wise 
to limit the attendance to pastors, 
evangelists and Bible women, 
though exceptions may be made 
in special cases. More detailed 
information will be furnished 
later. It will be a great assist- 
ance if names of those planning 
to attend be furnished as soon 
as possible. Correspondence 
should be addressed to Rev. 
Frank Garrett, Nanking, and 
to Miss Eva May Raw, Nanking. 

Any information regarding 
Dr. White’s other work in China 
may be secured of Rev. Alex- 
ander Paul, Acting Secretary, 
Bible Study Committee, Wuhu. 
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Another Tent Meeting at 
Soochow. 


The three Methodist stations 
united their forces April 16th- 
30th, in an evangelistic cam- 
paign at Kung-hong, the central 
church. A mat shed with a 
seating capacity of one thousand, 
was erected on a vacant lot 
next door to the chapel. Two 
services daily were held, after- 
noon and night. In fact from two 
until ten p.m., except about an 
hour and a half for supper, the 
mat shed was the scene of some 
kind of worship, singing, preach- 
ing, prayer, exhorting, after- 
meetings. In the afternoon the 


crowd was shifting, but at night | 


the congregation was made up 
mainly of those who had come 
for the special purpose of hear- 
ing. They sat patiently and 
attentively on backless narrow 
board benches during the three 
hours’ service. 

This meeting had _ several 
interesting and significant feat- 
ures. 

First, the activity of some of 
last years converts. When it 
was announced last year that 
nearly sixteen hundred had 
enrolled -as_ probationers, of 
course some pessimist grunted. 
“You: don’t expect all of them 


_to make good?’’ he cynically 


queried. No, all did not. But 
some stuck. And they were 
not all Baptists who just had 
to stick by reason of that 
‘‘irresistibility of grace.’’ .Some 
Methodists fell from grace. But 
others grew in grace and are 
going on to perfection, and so 
in all the Missions. They were 
active Christians this year either 
as ushers, or speakers, or door- 
keepers in the house of the 
Lord. 

Second, ¢he zeal of the native 
Christians. ‘The band of work- 
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ers, all tala, numbered a 
hundred plus. The majority 
of them divided themselves into 
two Salvation Army groups, each 
of which paraded the streets 
daily, with banners and fife, 
sounding a trumpet before them 
that they might make known 
unto men the great gospél cam- 
paign in the heart of their city. 
Whether in ushering, or enroll- 
ing probationers, or exhorting, 
or conducting after-meetings, or 
visiting homes inviting people 
to come, or standing at the gate 
tactfully soliciting them, or sell- 
ing the Scriptures, this large 
band of Cliristian helpers gave 
themselves with untiring devo- 
tion and unflagging zeal to the 
work, even until eleven o'clock 
Sunday niglit, when the meetings 
closed in a season of earnest, 
spontaneous prayer. 

Third, the ability of the Chin- 
ese to conduct a meeting of this 
kind. From preaching down, it 
was planned and managed by the 
native brethren. They profited 
by the experience gained last 
year. They erected a more 
suitable mat-shed. They had 
a better system of enrolling 
probationers. Instead of ap- 
proaching men and _ soliciting 
them, they had them to come 
forward after adjournment and 
enrol. One man had sole charge 
of the enrolment of men, one 
lady of the female enquir- 
ers. Foreigners had practically 
nothing to do. They came 
with a willingness to help but 
saw that their services were not 
needed, not even for ushering. 
Last year a foreign door-keeper 
was almost necessary. 

Fourth, preaching of the native 
brethren.—It was simple, direct, 
personal, pointed, the same gos- 
pel the Corinthians heard from 
Paul: salvation through faith 


in the crucified Lord of glory. 
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Special effort was made to con- 
vince men of their sins and to 
show them the need of a Savior. 
The folly of idolatry was ex- 
posed with the withering sar- 
casm of Elijah and the intellect- 
uai scorn of Isaiah. Should a 
foreigner preach in a_ similar 
strain he would lay himself liable 
to arrest for violation of a certain 
law of England. Moreover the 
preachers sought to awaken the 
conscience and stir the heart 
through ‘‘eye gate as well as 
ear gate.’’ For example a heart- 
shaped piece of pine, covered 
with black cloth, represented the 
darkened human heart. In the 
second stage of the illustration 
the cloth was cut revealing 
several four-footed beasts each 
characteristic of some sin of the 
heart. 

Fifth, the personal testimony 
of the saved. —Undoubtedly there 
were some instantaneous con- 
versions. A hypocrite would 
hardly be brazen-faced enough 
to display his hypocrisy before 
a thousand people. Sunday 
afternoon was devoted largely 
to a testimony meeting. The 
prevailing tone was the peace 
that comes from pardon of sin. 
All the testimonies indicated 
genuine change of heart and life. 

The numerical results so far 
as statistics can be relied upon 
to tell the truth, are about four 
hundred and fifty persons en- 
rolled as probationers or en- 
quirers. The phrase of Mr. Mott, 
‘‘the end of the convention is the 
beginning of the campaign,’’ 
has application here; the last 
day of the meeting is but the 
beginning of work. ‘To follow 
up these four hundred and fifty, 
to instruct them, to help them 
to hold steadfast unto the end, 
will be a far more difficult task 
than the conducting of the 
evangelistic campaign. 
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Another significant result was 
the voluntary offer of sixteen 
young men for the ministry, 
some of whom are students in 
the Soochow University and 
others students or teachers in 
Miss Tarrant’s day-school. 


News from Tsinanfu, Shantung. 


Another important stage in 
the development of the Shantung 
Christian University was marked 
by the formal opening, on April 
17th, of the Union Medical 
College at Tsinanfu. Regular 
class-work has, however, bee 
in progress since March of last 
year. 

As many of your readers 
know, the Shantung University 
originated in the agreement of 
the English Baptist and Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Missions to 
unite for the purposes of higher 
education. Its Arts College is 
at present located at Weilsien, 
in connection with the American 
Presbyterian Mission, the Theo- 
logical College being at ‘T'sing- 
chowfu, a station of the English 
Baptist Mission. It may be 
added, here, that plans are on 
foot looking toward the consoli- 
dation of the three colleges of the 
University at some suitable site 
at T'sinanfu and, moreover, that 
there are prospects that other 
Missions may join the Union. 

On the morning of Monday, 
April 17th, the invited guests 
began to arrive. ‘They included 
a goodly number of foreigners, 
missionary and non-missionary, 
and many Chinese friends, official 
or semi-offiicial, amoug whom 
were representatives of the 
Foreign Bureau and Governor 
Sun Pao Chi, himself. 

After an informal reception 
on the ground-floor, and a tour 
of inspection through the build- 
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ings all gathered in the As- 
sembly Room, upstairs, where 
Dr. Johnson, Chairman of the 
University Council, called upon 
the Rev. Frank Harmon of the 
English Baptist Mission to ex- 
plain to the guests the status 
and aims of the Medical College. 
In response to Mr. Harmon’s 
well-chosen words, the Governor 
arose and delivered an impres- 
sive address in which, fresh 
from his struggle with the 
plague, he expatiated upon the 
debt which China owes to West- 
ern medical skill. He laid 
special stress upon the value of 
hygienic knowledge which has 
been impressed upon the official 
mind by recent events. He 
said that all were beginning to 
see that the same principle 
applies to the preservation of 
the public health as applies to 
the efforts to deal with the 
Yellow River floods and with 
the recurring famines, namely, 
prevention is better than cure. 

Another important event was 
the dedication, on Sunday, April 
16th, of the fine new church 
of the Baptist Mission. The 
building is cruciform in shape 
and will seat about five hundred 
people. 

In this connection it may be 
mentioned that, a few days 
later, a joint Committee of the 
English Baptist and American 
Presbyterian Missions met and 
formulated plans for organizing 
the Christians of Tsinanfu into 
a Union Church under an Ad- 
visory Council composed chiefly 
of Chinese. The outcome of 
this experiment will be watched 
with interest. W. P. Cc. 


Canton Christian College 


Rev. H. G. House sends us the 
following notes on a recent visit 
. to the Canton Christian College. 
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‘* The site is superb and the 
location im relation to this 
great city and to South China 
is more than impressive. The 
buildings now erected make a 
fine appearance and in arrange- 
ment, coustruction and utility 
are satisfactory to a high degree. 
During the several weeks that I 
have been here, my appreciation 
of the student body has steadily 
grown. ‘They are a remarkable 
company of youth. - 

Last December twelve students 
from among the strongest men 
in the school stepped out for 
Christ and all have united with 
the church of their choice. 

There are four local facts 
full of significance that have 
impressed me deeply as I have 
pondered over what I have seen 
and heard since I came to these 
grounds. 

First, as I have questioned 
why this school is, as it certain- 
ly is, a marked and unusual 
success, I have been convinced 
that’ one primary reason has 
been that the men who have 
come out here from America 
have entered a new field ona 
new site and have been free to 
develop their work on up-to-date 
lines unhindered by tradition, 
fixed ideas, or possibly prejudice, 
as for instance the policy of 
teaching all Western subjects in 
English, a policy that has been 
vindicated. 

Another fact of -first impor- 
tance that gives assurance that 
this College properly sustained 
will maintain a high standard of 
character, efficiency and pro- 
gressiveness, is that it is as free 
from the depressing, stagnating, 
retarding influences of the East 


‘as if it were located on a New 


England hillside. 

And on the positive side, 
the students are an _ inspira- 
tion—eager, hearty, jovial, and 
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healthy ; attentive students, with 
good minds, unusually open to 
truth, but boys to the limit, 
they are enough to stir the en- 
thusiasm and awaken the best 
in any teacher who has a grain 
of the teacher or missionary in 
him. 

Third, one of the most en- 
couraging things—perhaps the 
most encouraging—is the marked 
initiative of the students, 
with their ability to carry on 


‘being that, to yet be a very 


[July, 1941 
successfully the things they 
undertake. 

Fourth, one feels that never 
before in any college in non- 
Christian lands have teachers 
had such an opportunity as here 
and never before such respon- 
sibility to make an educational 
institution of the first rank, and 


living Gospel, the power of God 
unto salvation to its students 
aud through them to a nation. 
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BIRTHS. 


AT Chengtu, May 12th, to Mr. and. 
Mrs. C. H. CoaTs&s, C. I. M., a son 
(Charles Reginald). 


AT Chefoo, May 2oth, to Mr. and 
Mrs. A. TAytor, C. I. M., a son 
(William Edward Cowell). 


At Chefoo, May 27th, to Dr. and Mrs. 
O. F. Hinis, A. P, M., a daughter 
(Miriam Freer), 


MARRIAGES. 


AT Moukden, May 24th, Arcn. A.R. 
LEGGATE, M B., Ch.B., of U.F.C\S. 
Mission to FLORENCE, eldest daugh- 
ter of REGINALD R, Cross, West 
Kirley, Cheshire. 


AT Ichang, June 6th, Miss En1zaABeTu 
T. CHESHIRE to Rey. ALBERT S. 
CooPER, A. C. M, 


AT Canton, June 21st, Rev. OBED 
SIMON JOHNSON, A. B.C. F. M., 
to VIDA MAUD LowRky, W. B. M. 
I., of the Am, Board, Home in 
Canton after October Ist, 1911. 


DEATHS. 


AT Wubu, June 6th, Mr. J. Hy- 
YTINEN, C. I. M., following an 
operation for appendicitis. 


AT Peitaiho, Chihli, June 16th, Dor- 
1S EILEEN dearly loved daughter of 
the Rev. H. P. and Mrs. SNHORTLEY- 
LUTTRELL, C. P. M., Weihweifu, 
Hunan, aged three days, 


ARRIVALS. 


May, 30th, Dr. H. G. BARRIRE, C. I. 
M., (ret.) from England, 
June 17th, Mr. and Mrs. R. E, 
CHANDLER, Am. B. M., from U.S, A. 


DEPARTURES. 


May 27th, Mr. and Mrs. E. LI, 
MorGaAvn, S. B. M., for U.S. A. 

May 28th, Mr. and Mrs C. J, 
ANDERSON aud children, C. I. M., 
for U. S. A. 

June ist, Mr. and Mrs. 
TAYLOR and two sons. Mr. and Mrs, 
A. W. LaGERQuUIST and three child- 
ren; Mr. and Mrs. J. G. MARSHALL 
and child for U. S. A. all C. I. M.; 
Mrs. Lunp and son, C. M. S., Wuhu, 
for Canada. 

June 8th, Mr. A. ORR-EWING, CI. . 
M., for England, via Siberia. 

June 13th, Mr. and Mrs. E. C. 
C. J. M., and children for 
Canada ; Dr, and Mrs. C. H. BARTow 
and two cliildren. A. B. F. M.S., for 
U. S. A.; Dr. and Mrs. G. W. HAm- 
1.TON aud child, A. P. M., for U.S. 
A.; Miss Drxon-Rog, So. P. M., for 
U. S. A.; Mrs. W. E, Situ and 
child, C. M. M., for Canada. 

June 18th, Dr. H, G. C, HALLock, 
for U. S. A. 

June 19th, Rev. R. A. GRIESSER, 
A. C. M., for America, 

June 25th, Mr. and Mrs. L. E. 
McLACHLIN and two children, Y. M. 
C. A., for U. S. A. 

June 28th, Rev. and Mrs. W. P. 
CHALFANT and two children and 
Mrs. M. R. Jongs, A. P. M., for 
U.S. A. 
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